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THE SUSPENSION of several well-established maga- 
zines in the pulp-paper field during the past month 
leaves a gap which will be felt in the fiction mar- 
ket. Fiction House, Inc., has announced the drop- 
ping of five magazines—North-West Stories, Fron- 
tier Stories, Air Stories, Fight Stories, and Love 
Romances. It is stated that if conditions warrant, 
publication of some of these may be resumed in the 
fall. The Dell Publishing Company has announced 
the discontinuance of War Stories, Cupid’s Diary, 
and “I Confess.” Popular Publications recently 
dropped Underworld Romances and Detective Ac- 
tion, Other magazines have gone from a twice- 
monthly to a monthly basis, and from a monthly 
to a bi-monthly basis. 

As a matter of fact, the magazine casualties have 
not been greater than for a like period in the past 
two or three years. However, several of the mag- 
azines above mentioned will be missed because 
they represent the older magazines in their respec- 
tive fields. Air Stories was the pioneer air-ad- 
venture periodical; War Stories was the pioneer 
war-story magazine. If a personal opinion may 
be ventured, we would be inclined to regard this 
as presaging a falling off of highly specialized 
magazines with their sameness of content, and a 
return to the general adventure type, with a well- 
balanced menu. 

In the meantime, how is the pulp-paper fiction 
writer, deprived of some of his regular markets, 
to meet the situation? For one thing, if he is 
wise, he is going to devote more attention to qual- 
ity and less attention to quantity. This is a very 
good time to write that long-deferred novel, to 


make an attack on better markets, and to build a 
following based on the substantial foundation of 
superior work rather than on sheer fecundity. The 
book publishers are meeting the situation of a 
diminished market by the slogan, “fewer and bet- 
ter books.” This sounds like good business for 
those who produce as well as those who publish 
fiction. 

In the long run, a reduction in the number of 
magazines which compete for the dimes and quar- 
ters of the reading public is bound to stabilize the 
market and react to the advantage of those writ- 
ers who have something worth while to offer. To 
be quite frank, pulp-paper fiction has dropped to 
a distressingly low level. Slipshod writing, hack- 
neyed plots, conventional characterization, glaring 
improbabilities, carelessness in facts, a deadly 
monotony of type, have come to mark the average 
pulp periodical. A reaction seems inevitable. And 
it is quite likely to prove a godsend to the new 

“writer who has something fresh and individual to 
offer. 

ALTHOUGH PUBLISHING, for the benefit of readers 
who are interested in the subject, the announce- 
ments of various pseudo-literary prize contests THE 
AvutHor & JouRNALIST does not enthuse over such 
contests or commend them as a worth-while means 
of literary expression or money making. We 
quote, however, two interesting comments on prize- 
contest angles, which have come to our attention 
during the past month: 

Gilson VanderVeer Willets, writing in The Con- 
test World, comments as follows: 

“Radio Contests have become most annoying. 
National Contest Headquarters is swamped with 
frantic appeals from exasperated contestants who 
are unable to write fast enough to keep pace with 
radio announcers. Confusion of rules as announced 
from day to day results in further confusion. 

“The crowning feature is that radio-announced 
competitions now offer more money than ever be- 
fore . . . almost twenty per cent of the nation’s 
total offerings! Every smallest station is daily 
announcing two or more prize competitions .. . 
and the mad rush for easy money without sufficient 
understanding of the rules and geographical limits 
from which entries are desired, has created an un- 
precedented hubbub in the ranks of contestocracy. 

“Unless radio offers are announced conjunctively 
with printed rules, either in newspapers, magazines, 
or on entry blanks . . . and unless they are an- 
nounced over a station in the locality where the 
intending participant resides, it is usually a waste 
of time to submit entries.” 

Editor & Publisher, in commenting editorially 
on a contest involving the writing of Mother 
Goose rhymes dedicated to the promotion of milk 
products, remarks: 


“The waste of time by contestants and judges 
in contests of this nature must be all out of pro- 
portion to results achieved. We learn that 123,- 
000 entries were received to this rhyming contest 
and that the time required for judging far ex- 
ceeded early estimates. Two university professors 
and the state director of health are named as the 
judges—all three drawing all or part of their pay 
from the public, and presumably engaged in pub- 
lic work of far greater importance than the scan- 
ning of 123,000 nursery rhymes designed to jingle 
the dairy’s cash registers. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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LITERARY STORY 


_. . By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


N taking up the “literary” story I refer 
for the most part to the sort of stories 
printed in the “Big Four” literary group, 

Harper’s Magazine, Scribner's, Atiantic 
Monthly, and The American Mercury. I 
also add, however, to these standard, defi- 
nitely nationalized, commercially organized 
publications non-commercial, localized pe- 
riodicals like The Midland and The Fron- 
tier, and definitely esoteric publications like 
that unique annual, The American Caravan. 

These are markets supported by discrim- 
inating customers with intelligent, cultivated 
demands having elevated ideals as to what 
is a good story; just the markets for writ- 
ers who refuse to produce anything that 
does not measure up to their own high ideals 
of art, and for ambitious, successful writ- 
ers of popular fiction who are striving hard 
to produce something far superior to any- 
thing they have ever sold. 

When I think of my stacks of bold red 
Harper’s, cynical green Mercurys, romantic 
orange-yellow Scribner’s, and sober, foun- 
tain-pen red Atlantics, I remember the great 
reading pleasures the stories in them have 
given me and what enviable triumphs some 
of their writers have scored. All of the sto- 
ries are not faultless by any means. Some 
of the themes, for instance, are exceedingly 
trite, some of the stories lack a significance 
they might easily have had, but they rest 
solidly on the truth, their designs are not 
too tricky or obtrusive and all are written 
with craftsmanlike finish and that freshness 
of style that comes only from the author’s 
being immersed in the subject. 

Who would not like to pull such work 
from his or her typewriter? One such story 
published and the writer’s literary accolade 
is won; half a dozen such in print and he 
is an artist. 

The first thing a writer aiming at any 
market must consider is “what the editor 
wants.” Here I counsel you as he does; 


read his book. If you will, I’m sure you'll 
soon discover many striking differences be- 
tween his stories and those published in the 
big circulation magazines. Stories for the in- 
telligent minority are much more devoted to 
reality; truth for its own sake is exploited 
rather than a sentimental or melodramatic 
exploitation of it. The masses, because they 
don’t understand life and are defeated by 
it, want in their fiction to escape from it; 
the intelligent few dominate life (including 
the masses) just because they grapple with 
and try to understand it; realistic stories 
thus harmonize with their method of living. 

For a solution of life problems the big 
popular magazines look to conventions while 
the literary magazines are more likely to re- 
flect the newer trends in psychology and sci- 
ence generally. Literary story writers often 
exploit ideas found in books which the mass 
customers never read. Seldom do you find 
a popular story built around a “theme” or 
thesis of importance about life; few stories 
appear in the literary books without some 
significance as to life as a whole. The liter- 
ary writers, for the most part, unlike the 
average popular scribe, are better educated, 
more experienced, have distinguished them- 
selves in some art or profession besides writ- 
ing, and are consequently older. 

The literary stories move more deliberate- 
ly. Space is taken for building up a char- 
acter, setting, or mood that is to feature 
prominently in the climax. 


BPITORS of quality magazines as well 

as those of big circulation magazines 
consider their readers in selecting stories for 
publication. Let us see, briefly, the types of 
people in the audience to which writers of 
such fiction address themselves. 

An announcement from Harper's office 
informed us that the magazine is not, natur- 
ally, the reading of the general public. It 
is directed on purpose to intelligent men and 
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women at large who want to feel and under- 
stand every interest of life, from comedy to 
tragedy, from its obscure strangeness to its 
forthright honesty. These people want more 
than mere character development and they 
like sophisticated, subtle style. 


Scribner's office told us that their readers 

demand real literature, superior stories they 
cannot find in the ordinary magazine. The 
editors therefore seek writers with individ- 
ual style and a unique method of writing 
their stories which tell why their characters 
do and say things rather than what they do 
and say. 
_ Forum, which now belongs to the literary 
group on the score of its topics, if not its 
style, published an article by a woman who 
wrote as a representative member of the 
magazine’s circle of readers. Her words 
throw light on the intellectual and social 
life of her family. She wrote that neither 
she nor her husband care for playing cards 
and are primarily interested in the arts and 
in reading. They are politically conserva- 
tive, but are not “stand-patters” and have 
many friends among the ultra-conservative 
as well as the radical men and women of 
the community. 


"THE adult population of the United 

States is seventy millions. Harper’s 
circulation is 118,000; Scribner’s is 66,000; 
Atlantic Monthly's is 123,000; Forum’s is 
80,000 ; and that of The American Mercury 
is 63,000. Dividing this total circulation of 
450,000 by two for overlaps (one subscriber 
taking more than one magazine) and multi- 
plying by four, the probable average num- 
ber of readers to each magazine sold, yields 
some nine hundred thousand readers.’ This 
total is roughly one per cent of the adult 
population. These million fellow adults who 
enjoy more than a bread-line income and 
who therefore have time to be educated, 
read books and think, these million who 
travel, are appalled by the movies, attend 
the theater skeptically, play desultory golf 
and tennis, don’t expect to go to heaven 
but do expect to go south in the winter, 
know what it is all about, avoid unwanted 
children (barring accidents), sometimes 
experiment with the new moral code, drive 
good automobiles but don’t read automobile 
advertisements (look for them in these mag- 
azines!)—these people are your “meat.” 
Are you one of them? 

A glance at the materials and effects ob- 
tained with them in the quality stories will 
tell us most effectively what the latter are 
like. Again we will compare them with the 
big circulation group. For this purpose I 
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have read sixty-three stories in issues of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Collier’s Weekly, Scribner’s, 
and Harper’s magazines appearing at about 
the same time. 

Of twenty-one stories in the two women’s 
magazines five were based on home prob- 
lems; three on women in business; two 
were aviation romances and one aviation 
crime; three were on sports; two on art- 
ists; one on poor New York Jews; one on 
the movies; one on museum freaks; one on 
new psychology; and one on Mexican chil- 
dren. 

Out of twenty-one stories in Collier’s nine 
were on crime, racketeering or bootlegging ; 
three were Western; two, industry and bus- 
iness ; two, golf; one, war; one, small-town; 
one, Indian welfare; one, historic; and one, 
character of a child. 

Four stories out of twenty-one in the 
quality magazines mentioned above were on 
illicit love triangles; three on writers’ prob- 
lems; four, foreign settings; two, problems 
of the South; two, anti-religious ; two, art- 
ists’ problems; one, theatrical; one, sport- 
adventure; one, romance with philosophic 
flavor; and one, life on a canal boat. 

Stories in the third group appear to be 
concerned with characters from life while 
the other two tend more to deal with “char- 
acters” from fiction! What a revelation of 
the gap between the two audiences! The 
one wants to read about downtrodden wives 
who are alleged to save their marriage brok- 
en beyond hope of repair by the miraculous 
“gift of love’”—generally the love of a baby 
—and also about picturesque aviators who 
arrive like caparisoned knights in the child- 
hood fables to cart them away from dirty 
dishes and dingy office jobs, and about 
bloodthirsty bootleggers and gangsters and 
the brave, sixteen-cylinder, love-inspired 
college hero who ties them up into neat 
bundles and tosses them lightly out of the 
window, thereafter dusting off his hands, 
telling his proud father to keep his millions 
and slipping a dazzling ring on the beauti- 
ful stenographer’s finger. Such is the stuff 
of escape—reading for male minds supposed 
to be too tired to read anything better and 
for female minds that aren’t tired enough. 


"THERE are, however, no stock figures in 

the literary stories. Their writers 
know that, while there are many things they 
can’t write about—such as unrelieved hor- 
rors, diseased people, or the unconventional 
handling of sex adventures—their readers 
are very likely to be interested in what in- 
terests them. Note the three stories deal- 
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ing with writers’ problems. Every editor 
knows that too many such stories are 
printed, but if writers to be sincere must 
write about themselves, what is a poor edi- 
tor to do? Two in twenty-one quality sto- 
ries actually attack religion! Try that on 
the Curtis Publishing Company’s popular 
literary department store. 

In spite of the differences just pointed 
out in the materials used by the two gen- 
eral classes of magazines, it is nevertheless 
true that any problem or set of characters 
or setting could be used in one as well as 
the other. It all depends upon the use made 
of the material. This use is a function of 
the effect the writer aims to produce. There 
is, in other words, a wider difference in the 
effects in each case than in the materials 
used. In general, the popular writers aim 
to produce the effects they know the read- 
ers expect, while the literary author is more 
concerned with producing the effect inher- 
ent in the materials themselves. This is 
most evident from a comparison of the 
“happy endings” achieved in the stories re- 
ferred to above. Seventeen out of twenty- 
one of the stories in the woman’s list had 
happy endings, as did sixteen out of the 
same number of stories taken from Collier’s. 
Not one of the twenty-one stories from 
Harper's and Scribner's had this conven- 
tional close. 

“Happy ending,” as used here, means an 
ending designed to make the reader, if not 
the main character, happy. It is essential- 
ly artificial in that it makes certain that the 
reader identifies himself with the hero fig- 
ure or learns to hate the villain, the former 
always winning out, the latter always los- 
ing. This management of the sympathy fac- 
tor is the basic requirement of the commer- 
cial or popular story as distinguished from 
the narrative devoted to an artistic presen- 
tation of the truth. 


Types of non-happy ending stories are 
straight tragedy, in which the sympathetic 
figure is completely defeated; the ironic, in 
which the interest centers not upon the char- 
acter so much as upon the peculiar manner 
in which that character’s hopes are frus- 
trated ; the pathos story, in which sorrow for 
a sympathetic figure’s efforts is evoked ; and, 
finally, the thematic or philosophic story 
where the main interest is in the underlying 
truth about life of which the events are but 
a representation. 

Our analysis shows that the big circula- 
ton writers are compelled to devote them- 
selves altogether to the hero-win, villain- 
lose type of story, while the quality writers 
would seem to have no chance at all with 
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any tale which reflects this “box office” 
tendency. 

The procedure of the quality writer in 
working out his purpose differs from the 
procedure of the popular writer in that he 
seeks the effect which seems to him inherent 
in the material. Being inherent, it is natural 
and can be produced with a minimum of fal- 
sifications (“hokum,” in the dialect of Hol- 
lywood) in plotting. 

The popular story appeals to the feelings, 
the literary story to the mind as well as the 
feelings. The former is allowed to arouse 
only pleasant feelings, the latter to arouse 
any feelings short of horror, the disgusting, 
or the merely vulgar. The former are 
“wish-fulfillment” stories; they represent 
life as the readers want it to be, picture a 
dream world into which they can escape, flee 
from grim reality. The literary story most 
of all wants to see grim reality itself! Qual- 
ity customers don’t need to escape through 
their reading: reality isn’t so terrible for 
them, since they have more or less con- 
quered it; also their cultivation enables them 
to comprehend the role of truth in art; and 
again, being more gifted with that most 
priceless of human possessions, a yearning 
to understand, they expect to learn some- 
thing from all their reading. In a word, 
quality readers want “stories of signifi- 
cance.” 

How does one find stories of significance? 
Ah, now I have gotten myself into trouble! 
How can I answer that? “There is only 
one way to be original,’ wrote Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “and that is to be born 
so.” A good epigram but bad psychology, 
of course; however, you’re supposed to get 
the point. To be able to see stories of sig- 
nificance one must know so much about life 
that one is capable of emotions about masses 
of people, about social groups as well as 
about individuals. Pity for the people of 
the world because of their frailty, their help- 
lessness, it seems to me, is an indispensable 
feeling for the writer of significant stories. 

But you must also be able to think as 
well as feel. Feeling is enough for the pop- 
ular, trade-marked brands—well, you must 
know a little about furniture, the externals 
of business and police procedure, the con- 
ventional, discreet language for referring to 
women’s physical beauty, something about 
clothes, a lot about hair and eye color and 
moonlight reflections, and two or three 
methods of proposing marriage—equipped 
with such information and a gift for the 
sentimental, you can go far with big-money 
fiction. Not so with literary stories. These 
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things must have feelings and also intel- 
lectual reverberations. 


GQUCCESSFUL writing for the quality 
magazines, then, demands that the writer 
have real sophistication, skill in plotting, and 
a competent literary style. How to acquire 
these qualities if you have them not? Lit- 
erary technique can be mastered by earnest, 
systematic study in a comparatively short 
tune; the other two attainments come less 
easily. Sophistication with most people 
comes only after the birth pangs of a soul 
(mind) attaining maturity, and style is the 
practiced expression thereof in words. 

The way to become sophisticated, if you 
are still young, is to go to school; if you are 
older, to read. The way to master plotting 
is to study it systematically as you would 
bookkeeping or cooking or astronomy or 
musical harmony. The way to a good style 
is to write, imitating good writers when 
you are young and have nothing to say, and, 
when you are older and have something to 
say, write, praying God not to let you imi- 
tate. 

Many things can be said in favor of these 
literary markets. Time was when they 
paid little or nothing; now a first story will 
bring just about as much as you will be of- 
fered by the richest big circulation publica- 
tions. Remember also that the higher a 
market’s literary standards, the more open 
it is to new writers. 

In the pulp field, Sweetheart Stories, for 
example, because of its easily imitated type 
of standardized stories, is the first market 
chosen by very many beginning women writ- 
ers. The latter, however, do not know that 
out of twenty-five stories selected each 
month twenty are written on order by es- 
tablished contributors, three come from lit- 
erary agents, and one or two only from the 
contributions by mail. 

A recent single issue of Harper’s, on the 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 

“Possibly, as the account of the award states, 
the contest caused milk to be a topic of conversa- 
tion in thousands of homes, and possibly sales 
mounted while the contest was on. But, with 123,- 
000 entries and only three awards, what are the 
after-effects? A survey of the Washington milk 
industry in February, 1933, might be of interest to 
all advertisers. 

“There is a function for prize contests, when 
they are designed to assemble the best of the best 
efforts in a well defined field. The reward is in- 
cidental. There is no sound function for contests 
collecting the ‘literary’ efforts of untrained, imma- 
ture, even illiterate minds. The stunt contest is 
an abuse of a good idea, it is an abuse of adver- 
tising, and when it is imposed upon news columns, 
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other hand, contained the work of seven 
writers who had never before appeared in 
its pages—seven in a total of twelve! If 
you wish your first ambitious writings to 
have a chance, send them to a highbrow 
editor ! 

They may, of course, be rejected! This 
may be due to the pressure of not enough 
space or because your work is too tragic 
or unconventional in form. Then what? 


HERE is a possible chance, in some in- 

stances, with the “slick-paper” period- 
icals of wide circulation. Some degree of 
overlapping naturally exists between various 
types of publication. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Redbook, Delineator, Pictorial Review, 
American, Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Woman’s Home Companion, to mention 
a few, use occasional stories that would be 
acceptable to the quality group, and vice 
versa. Broad appeal does not necessarily 
bar a story from acceptance by discriminat- 
ing readers; but a limited appeal to the in- 
telligentsia automatically bars a story from 
acceptance by the general public. 

Your next recourse, from the quality 
group, in most cases, is the non-national or 
esoteric group mentioned in the opening 
paragraph of this article. The monetary re- 
wards from such publications are varied. 
The Midland pays nothing, Hound and 
Horn pays less than a cent a word; Fron- 
tier prints “only work done with great care 
and love”; and The American Caravan ap- 
pears annually in book form and is devoted 
to stories “which no magazine will print” 
and for which it pays nothing. However, 
editors keep an eye on these non-commer- 
cial publications and frequently writers 
whose work has appeared in them later find 
their offerings, as a consequence, more wel- 
come to the quality magazines. 


vv 


it is an abuse of public confidence. It is advertis- 
ing which is bound to defeat its own ends, and 
discredit the entire publicity fabric.” 


THE ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF SYNDICATES, 
which is regular feature of the May issue of THE 
Autor & JouRNALIST, is now under preparation. 
The syndicate field, while somewhat of a closed 
market for the majority of writers, does offer 
some opportunities for the few who can produce 
just what is wanted. These opportunities are 
clearly indicated by the detailed reports obtained 
from the syndicates by the questionnaire method, 
and which will be published in convenient form in 
the next issue. 
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THE PROFITS FROM 


POETRY 


. By OLIVER JENKINS 


RECENTLY a 
writer in THE 
AvuTHorR & Jour- 
NALIST declared 
that poetry may 
provetobea 
profitable sideline 
provided that the 
poet keeps ever- 
lastingly at it, 
writes the right 
kind of verse and 
sends it to the 
right markets. He 
went on to say 
that light verse is 
the right verse 
and that markets do not stop with The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, but veer off frequently 
into the trade journal field. In other words, 
the poet who wants to add materially to his 
income must be forever rhyming, and if he 
can’t always write and sell odes to butter- 
cups, he can fill in spare moments with bal- 
lades to fresh creamery butter—which may 
draw checks from grocery journals. 

So far so good. But what about the poor 
luckless creature who writes pretty good 
poetry in the best tradition, and who strives 
to write better poetry? I mean the sort of 
fellow who feels chills and fever when he 
reads a truly great poem for the first time. 
How is he to get out of “the patched-trous- 
er class”? 

Well, he can write prose to buy bread, 
and poetry for his soul’s ease. Or he can 
hold down an adequate job and turn out a 
lyric now and then. Incidentally, good 
poetry is rarely aimed at a market; but 
after it is written, a thorough study of mar- 
kets may result in a check. In short, one 
is a poet during creation and a business man 
afterwards. A good blend of the two is 
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rare, hence, much of the starving that still 
goes on in garrets. 

Now let us suppose that our imaginary 
verse-writer is a clever person who may care 
to find relief from more serious work in the 
writing of light verse of a satirical order. 


What profits may he expect to derive from 
such efforts? What is the prospect for a 
writer who scores fifty per cent of the time 
—not with the lesser-known journals—but 
with the slick-paper and highbrow brethren 
with big circulations ? 

In the first place, the better poetry mar- 
ket is highly competitive. Comparatively 
little verse is used in magazines, many of the 
largest using only one or two poems a month. 
In these cases the poems may even be done 
as assignments. Standards are apt to be 
strict and narrow, peculiar to the needs of 
the individual magazine. It not infrequent- 
ly happens that a really good poem is re- 
jected because of such matters as its sub- 
ject, its treatment, or its length. Very often 
it seems a poet must rely ultimately upon the 
special verse magazines, if he hopes to get 
published. Most of these pay nothing, but 
circulate the poem among a small, select 
group of readers who can presumably ap- 
preciate it. 

The field for lighter varieties of verse is 
most fertile. Yet, those that ring the edi- 
torial bell consistently, receiving a warm 
welcome and a pleasant yearly income, are 
very few.. Arthur Guiterman, perhaps, and 
Berton Braley. Who else? 


HIS is an age of smartness. The flip- 

pant gesture and cynical quirk are pop- 
ular. Sophistication and satire more than 
plain humor have the call. And strange as 
it may seem, the muse may be murdered in 
meter and rhyme without hesitation. 

In light verse there are fads. Thus it is 
that the Dorothy Parker school has reigned 
for a while. Individual versifiers leap into 
the limelight, place poems in numerous mag- 
azines, achieve a book collection and remain 
on the crest of the wave for a period. For 
example, the successive successes of Dorothy 
Parker, Samuel Hoffenstein, “Elspeth,” and 
at present writing, Margaret Fishback, no- 
tably in Vanity Fair and The New Yorker, 
and Ogden Nash, who hit upon a novel 
scheme of near rhymes, rhymes with strange 
phonetic spelling and sharp thrusts of satire. 


These are exceptions, however, and the 
hard-working writer of light verse cannot 
expect any miracles. Remember that good 
light verse (not doggerel) requires painstak- 
ing, labor, much refining and polishing, be- 
fore it is a finished product. On the other 
hand, the serious poem may take weeks to 
form in the mind and several hours to write, 
or several days. In nearly every instance, 
from the genesis of the idea to the typing 
of the poem, I venture to say that as much 
creative energy and time are consumed as 
go into the writing of a short-story. 


I SHALL now draw upon my personal ex- 

periences in selling verse to magazines. 
All sums are exact and are those paid at 
the peak of our lamented prosperity. 

A 16-line poem submitted to Harper's 
Bazaar brought $15, and a second poem of 
the same length and general tone brought 
$10. With the first acceptance a letter ad- 
vised me that a check for $25 would be sent 
to me shortly, but this proved to be an error 
in bookkeeping, and the sum paid was $15. 

College Humor over a period of years has 
paid me an average of $10 a poem, buving 
first American serial rights only. In the 
sale to Harper’s Bazaar both British and 
American serial rights were purchased. 

The New Yorker has paid an unvarying 
rate of 50 cents a line since my first ac- 
ceptance. My longest poem sold there was 
28 lines. The Spur, slick-paper semi- 
monthly of sports and society, has paid me 
50 cents a line. Close friends of mine have 
received from $15 to $30 for poems sold 
to Scribner's, Harper's, Atlantic and Pic- 
torial Review. The American Mercury paid 
me $25 for a poem, but it filled a whole 
page, set in double columns, running about 
70 lines. Smart Set under Hearst paid me 
$10 for a sonnet length and The Independ- 
ent paid $25 for two poems, one of which 
filled a page and the other a half page. An- 
other poem sold to it for $10. 

Pause now and consider, if you please, 
that the above periodicals are representative 
of two great classes, the slick-paper and the 
highbrow. In the former field the maga- 
zines run to a great number of pages, large- 
ly advertising, with the creams of the adver- 
tising crop vying with one another to engage 
the attention of the wealthy, the smart, the 
fashionable. Advertising rates are substan- 
tial, quite beyond the imagination of most 
writers. Reading material, viewed purely 
from a business standpoint (and that’s how 
it is viewed), must keep the readers to keep 
the advertising at a certain necessary high 
volume. The cycle is as simple as A B C. 
To put it another way, our story writers and 
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magazine poets get checks whenever their 
product is such that it will help sell tooth- 
paste, motor cars, razor blades, and chiffon 
hosiery. Editors of these magazines are 
limited ; they must buy material which tends 
to boost circulation rather than to lower it— 
for the advertiser must be lured by circula- 
tion figures before he provides bread for 
editors, writers, and publishers. 

In the other class are the substantial 
journals, inclined to be literary and thought- 
ful. They are targets of writers perhaps as 
much as their sleeker cousins, because a 
certain degree of honor goes with a sale to 
them. 

Some of the larger newspapers, using 
poems in supplements or on editorial pages, 
pay as much as large magazines. A poem 
in a newspaper is just one item in a daily 
mass of print oftentimes, but the New York 
Times has paid $10, the Christian Science 
Monitor $5, and the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune $7.50 for a 16-line poem. 

Verse magazines for the most part do not 
pay except in prestige and sometimes in 
prizes. The foremost is Poetry in Chicago, 
which pays $6 to $8 per page. For three 
poems I received $15 which, incidentally, 
compares very favorably with what would 
have been paid by the magazines of a mil- 
lion copies circulation. 

Perhaps some of these figures seem allur- 
ing, but cold analysis shows a slightly differ- 
ent picture. Magazines with vast circula- 
tions which think nothing of dangling juicy 
financial plums in front of popular short- 
story writers, pay from $10 to $25 for a 
good poem. The argument is that poetry 
does not have a wide box-office appeal. Well, 
what if it doesn’t? It must have some ap- 
peal, as scrapbooks in countless American 
homes will prove. And it is typographically 
decorative, at least. 

It should be worth more in cold cash. 
Really good poetry cannot be adequately 
paid for, of course, by the Macfaddens and 
McCormicks of the world. Poetry is some- 
thing that exists in every man and some- 
thing for which he seeks, usually unknow-- 
ingly. Poetry is the golden treasure of the 
heart and soul in times of emotional strife, 
in places of joy and grief, and specifically, 
in just such times as this present time of 
— and disillusion. Poetry keeps the 

aith. 

The trail up Parnassus is long and rough 
at best. Many of the immortal lyrics of 
this and other ages were bought for as little 
as $10 each, and usually that is all the poet 
received, while in some cases, anthologists, 
postcard companies, etc., have reaped small 
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fortunes. Generally speaking, the best mar- 
ket a poet has is that of the big magazine. 
Most of these spend many times the sum 
paid for a poem to an illustrator for an ac- 
companying decoration or design. Even the 
fellows who do the copy for the advertis- 
ing pages make the poet’s income look very, 
very pale and puny. 

Suppose for the sake of argument, that 
a writer turns out verse fairly easily and 
goes after every possible market. If he is 
unusually fortunate and can sell two 10- 
line poems a week for a year at an average 
price of 50 cents a line, his annual income 
is $520. Extremely few attain it. On the 
other hand, a small-town correspondent for 
a nearby city daily is pretty dull if he can’t 
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earn $10 weekly by grinding out simple 
news items in a tenth of the time necessary 
to turn out two sure-fire, salable poems a 
week. Better be a soda-slinger at $18 to 
$25 weekly! 


| summary: If a writer writes poetry 

because he can’t help it, because he just is* 
a poet, perhaps he can sell a poem occa- 
sionally and build up a small, pleasant fol- 
lowing of readers. If he looks upon poetry 
as a source of income, either principal or 
sideline, he’s headed for a good many meat- 
less meals. But with a good anchor to wind- 
ward, a check now and then is velvet, and 
if he can work his poetry into prose, he may 
grow to be a connoisseur of checks. 


WHEN THE WRITER 


EDITS .. . 


. . By RUEL McDANIEL 


EXCEPT for the 
fact that I would 
not deliberately 
wish premature 
grayness upon 
anyone, I would 
strongly urge 
every writer and 
aspiring writer to 
become editor of 
some publication 
in the field to 
which he especial- 
ly aspires, for at 
least a few 
months. 

There are two 
reasons why the writer should do this. First, 
seeing this writing business from the view- 
point of the editor gives the contributor an 
insight into the job of supplying salable ma- 
terial that is difficult to see from any other 
place. Second, it brings to the writer a 
new and greater appreciation of the ease and 
freedom which he enjoys, though he be even 
the most fretful type. 

When one’s position makes it possible for 
him to see things from the side of the editor, 
the effect is something like removing smoked 
glasses and viewing things revealed by nor- 
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mal light; or like inspecting the other side 
of a formidable wall. 

After devoting my entire time to free- 
lance writing for more than seven years, I 
became the editing partner of a publishing 
partnership two years ago. My apprecia- 
tion of the pleasure of free-lancing has 
grown steadily since! 

But the fact remains that I still am an 
editor; and I believe that I have learned a 
few things in these two years that are val- 
uable in the preparation and sale of material 
to other publications. 

We now publish four magazines, three 
sectional and one national. All cover high- 
ly specialized fields. Although we have only 
a modest appropriation for the purchase of 
outside material, we do not receive enough 
available articles to cover the small amount 
set aside for manuscript purchases. 

The reason is, those who would sell to us 
have not studied our fields sufficiently to 
prepare the sort of material we can use. Not 
one in ten manuscripts submitted was pre- 
pared with the problems of the editor in 
mind. 

Judging from my brief experience as edi- 
tor and considering the type of manuscripts 
we receive from free-lance writers, there 
come to mind a few suggestions which, if 
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followed, will enable the contributor to in- 
crease his sales in the average field, even 
without serving for a time in an editor’s 
chair. If I were a beginner and was anxious 
to break into paying markets, or a profes- 
sional who desired to increase his sales, I 
would: 

1. Make a close study of the entire pub- 
lishing field and select certain magazines 
catering to highly specialized industries, the 
less known by the general public the better. 
I would not give a great deal of thought to 
whether or not these magazines were listed 
in the usual market directories as purchasers 
of material. I would write for sample cop- 
ies; and when they arrived, I would study 
them from front to back, advertisements as 
well as reading matter. I would analyze 
every article and try to determine just why 
it was published. I would study the rela- 
tion of the advertisements to the editorial 
content—and so doing, I would discover a 
surprisingly close relationship. 

After thoroughly familiarizing myself 
with the magazine and gaining at least a 
smattering understanding of the industry it 
covered, I would make a mental survey of 
my city to see how many concerns repre- 
sentative of that industry were there. I 
then would learn something about the lead- 
ing concern and write and ask the editor of 
the selected magazine if he would like to see 
an article on certain activities of the com- 
pany, explaining that a desire expressed to 
see the article would not obligate him to buy. 

I know this plan offers new markets for 
the reason that one of our magazines has 
not purchased a single manuscript in two 
years, in spite of the fact that we are will- 
ing to buy. The reason is, it covers a pecu- 
liarly specialized field, and nobody has taken 
the trouble to familiarize himself with it 
sufficiently to write the material we can use. 


2. Study the style of the magazine to 
which I aspired to sell, so that I could pre- 
pare copy as nearly ready for the printer as 
it is humanly possible to do. It is distress- 
ing (from the editor’s viewpoint) to note 
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the enormous amount of editing that must 
be done on the average contributed manu- 
script before it goes to the printer. I would 
study the publication to ascertain the most 
popular length of an article. If the average 
page contained one thousand words and the 
average article did not run over, I would 
make it a point to run my articles to one 
thousand words as nearly as possible, avoid- 
ing padding of course. I would note wheth- 
er or not sub-heads were used; and if they 
were, I would check to see how much space 
was given between sub-heads. Then I would 
write mine accordingly. I would do every- 
thing possible to my manuscript to prepare 
it for the linotype machine. I heard one 
editor remark once that he bought every- 
thing a certain contributor sent him, because 
he knew without looking that all that was 
needed to make the copy ready for the print- 
er was to write a fitting head. 

3. Learn the “closing date” of the pub- 
lication to which I especially aspired. This 
is highly important if the magazine is in the 
business or class field. Many a month have 
I been faced with closing date and have had 
less than half enough copy in the files to fill 
the magazine. If a good article were to 
come to my desk at such a time, I would buy 
it in spite of all orders from the business 
office—and sing the praises of the writer 
who sent it. 


[RRESPECTIVE of the size of the maga- 

zine and the preparations made for fu- 
ture issues, nearly every editor occasionally 
faces closing date with a shortage of mate- 
rial of the kind that he really likes to see. 
If I were attempting to break into a new 
field, I would see that a good, timely article 
reached the editor’s desk about ten days 
prior to his final closing date. If he is a 
normal editor, with the normal and habitual 
habit of putting off essential duties until the 
last minute, he will buy the article and en- 
tertain a feeling of gratitude for the 
thoughtfulness of the fellow who sent it. 
And the next article will not have to be so 
timely nor so good. 


AUTHORS’ WEAUX 


By DANA GIRRIOER 


LOVE to write of belles and beaux, 

When I confine myself to preaux; 
But I find the going rather rough 
When I attempt the poetry stough! 
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ACQUIRING 


FOR STYLE 


. By WILLARD E, HAWKINS 


NE of the most discouraging things to 
O tell a writer is this: “Your style is 

flat, dull, uninteresting, lacks polish.” 
This is a far more serious fault than weak- 
ness of plot, construction, or even of char- 
acterization. These latter phases of tech- 
nique can be taught and learned. Style is 
something fundamental—like an ear for 
music. You either have it or you have it 
not. 

And yet, like an ear for music, it can be 
developed—within limits. Not by learning 
rules and putting them into practice, as with 
plot or construction ; but by a process of cul- 
tivation. An individual who, left to him- 
self, sings slightly off the key, usually can 
chime in and sing more truly in a chorus. 
He becomes sensible of discords when his 
own voice deviates from the air, and half 
consciously raises or lowers the pitch, so as 
to sing in tune. Singing with an instru- 
mental accompaniment is easier than sing- 
ing without accompaniment, because the ac- 
ccmpaniment guides the voice. 

Let us now change the figure of speech. 
The student of drawing learns much of his 
technique by copying the work of experi- 
enced artists. He may vary this practice 
by working directly from models. That, too, 
is a form of copying, but copying a drawing 
is less difficult than drawing from a model. 
The technique by which another artist has 
achieved his effects is apparent in the draw- 
ing. Not merely the form of the object, but 
the lines by which it is suggested can be 
copied. 

By thus learning how an experienced art- 
ist suggests form, texture, light and shad- 
ows, the art student evolves his own tech- 
nique. It is much the same process as learn- 
ing to sing by singing in unison with true 
voices. 

How can this be applied to writing? Are 
we to liken the copying of another writer’s 
story to such practice work as singing in 
unison or copying a drawing? Hardly. If 
that were a feasible method of learning to 
write, the authors of tomorrow would be re- 
cruited principally from the stenographers 


of today. As a matter of fact, it is doubt- 
ful whether the mechanical copying of a 
story will improve one’s ear for style nearly 
as much as simply reading it. Reading, of 
course, has its important place. Most of 
our conceptions of what a story is, and of 
how it should be plotted, constructed, and 
written, come from the reading we have 
done. But that, apparently, is not enough 
in many cases. 

In dealing with the writer who falls 
down in matters of technique, we are deal- 
ing with one who probably has read a great 
deal and still failed to grasp certain funda- 
mentals. His reading has not been suffici- 
ently intuitive or analytical. Something 
more is needed. 

That something more may be defined as 
original work, consciously directed. When 
the musical student sings in unison with per- 
fect voices, he is doing original work, 
though at the same time consciously follow- 
ing a guide. When the art student copies 
a well-executed drawing, he also is doing 
a certain amount of original work, though 
following a guide as well. 

The literary student, seeking to improve 
his or her ear for style, can approximate 
this condition—that is, the condition of 
copying while at the same time doing a cer- 
tain amount of original work. The follow- 
ing exercise offers the requisite balance be- 
tween original work and copying. If faith- 
fully performed—not once, but many times 
—it enables the student to cultivate his own 
ear for writing by writing in unison with a 
master. 

The recipe: 


"TARE any well-written story. Imagine 
that it is your story, that you have 
written it, but have found it twice too long. 
It must be cut down to half its length with- 
ou losing any of its effectiveness. Now set 
about this rewriting, just as if the model 
story were your own. 
The result is a combination of copying and 
original work. The student will weigh each 
word before retaining it, just as the author 
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must have weighed it, in the process of crea- 
tion. He will search for short-cuts to the 
expression of the author’s ideas. He will 
eliminate the unnecessary or the only par- 
tially necessary, but will contrive to retain 
all the striking and important passages, as 
well as all possible beauty and strength of 
style. He will not limit himself solely to 
retaining the words of the author, but here 
and there, in the interests of brevity, will 
substitute suitable words and phrases of his 
own. 

Let us see how this works. 

Suppose we open a recent Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (February 13th) and select “Very 
Insignificant,” by Sophie Kerr, as our model. 
It begins: 


*Miss Mabel Arden stood before her mirror and 
purred as she looked at herself in her new black 
velvet dress and the little black velvet hat cocked 
over her right eye. Slender! Sylphlike! A prop- 
er indentation at the waistline instead of a mean 
little bulge. It was really wonderful what exer- 
cise, and an iron horse of a masseuse, and going 
without sweets like a martyr, had done for her. 
She could easily pass for thirty or less, and not 
in the dusk with a light behind her either, but 
in the full stare of unshaded electric lights, or 
a harsh white sunbeam. And Mabel had been born 
just on the wrong side of 1890. 

Savilla came in at this moment. She held a 
square white box in her hand. “Mist’ Simms 
come,” said Savilla. “He brought his reg’lars.”’ 

Mr. Simms’ reg’lars was a cluster of gardenias, 
flowers as white and sweet as the flesh at the point 
of the V neck of Mabel’s new frock. Mabel 
pinned on the flowers carefully, still regarding her- 
self with intense pleasure and appreciation. 

“Get my gloves and my short black fur coat, 
please, Savilla,” she said. “And my little black- 
and-gold bag.” 

Savilla obeyed. “You look manifisum!” she 
commented. “Slickes’ gownd you evah had. Gonta 
knock Mist’ Simms a loop, y’are, Miss Mabel.” 
In her expression there was a certain speculative 
quality. Mabel knew that Savilla was wondering 
how soon that dress would descend to her, and 
whether she could get into it. 

“I won’t put on the coat,” said Mabel. “Leave 
it in the hall with my gloves, and bring the shaker 
and glasses and ice into the living room right 
away.” She turned slowly from the mirror and 
went in to meet Edward Simms and knock him for 
a loop, though she knew it wasn’t necessary. She 
could knock Edward Simms for a loop in the old- 
est, dowdiest rag she possessed. He was like 
that. He was, in fact, so devoted, and had been 
so devoted for so many years, that he might be 
said to be permanently looped by Mabel. 

Still, it was nice to see his face as she entered 
in her black velvet magnificence. It changed from 
his ordinary welcoming smile to a look of admira- 
tion that was downright abject. “My lord, Ma- 
bel!” he exclaimed. “How do you do it? Every 
time I see you you’re younger and more beautiful !” 


We set to work on this introduction. 
Realizing that we must reduce it to half its 


*Quoted br permission of the author and The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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present length, we become critically selec- 
tive. Details are divided into two classes, 
essential and—less essential. Eliminating 
the less essential we arrive perhaps at the 
following: 


Miss Mabel Arden stood before her mirror and 
purred. Slender! Sylphlike! It was really won- 
derful what exercise, and a masseuse, and going 
without sweets, had done for her. She could eas- 
ily pass for thirty or less. 

Savilla came in at this moment. “Mis’ Simms 
come,” she announced. “He brought his reg’lars.” 

Mr. Simms reg’lars was a cluster of gardenias. 
Mabel pinned on the flowers, still regarding her- 
self with appreciation. 

“Get my gloves and coat, please, Savilla,” she 
said. “Leave them in the hall, and bring the 
shaker and ice into the living room.” 

She turned slowly from the mirror and went in 
to meet Edward Simms and knock him for a loop, 
though she knew it wasn’t necessary. He was so 
devoted that he might be said to be permanently 
looped by Mabel. 

Still it was nice to see his face as she entered. 
It took on a look of admiration that was downright 
abject. “My lord, Mabel! How do you do it? 
Every time I see you, you’re younger and more 
beautiful.” 


And so on. When we have finished, we 
will have a miniature copy of a Sophie Kerr 
story—a story in Sophie Kerr style, but 
representing a lot of work and study on our 
own part as well. We will have gained some 
insight into the author’s method of achiev- 
ing effects, of her sentence structure, and of 
her word choice. To a degree, this insight 
will be reflected in the next piece of original 
work we undertake. 

There are other methods of acquiring an 
ear for style through copying—beneficial to 
the extent that they combine original work 
with the sustaining influence of a model. 
Transposing a story into another setting is 
one. For example, we might undertake to 
transfer Sophie Kerr’s introduction from a 
sophisticated urban setting to a ranch house. 
This means that we shall be compelled to 
select an altogether different array of adjec- 
tives, details, and even characters and dia- 
lect. Thus: 


Mabel Arden stood before the cracked mirror on 
her decrepit dresser and hummed a little tune as 
she looked at herself in her neat buckskin riding 
outfit, with the sombrero cocked over her right 
eye. Slender! Imperious! It was really won- 
derful what a year at a girl’s finishing school in 
the East had done for her. She could easily have 
passed for a city girl out for a vacation. And 
Mabel was a ranch girl born and bred. 

Hop Ling came in at this moment. He held an 
object gingerly in his hand. “Mist’ Simms him 
come see li’l Missy,” said Hop Ling. “Bring 1i’] 
Missy all-samey plesent.” 

The “plesent” was a red, heart-shaped box of 
candy, strangely and wonderfully decorated with 
cupids and tinsel paper. Mabel opened the box 
and selected a luscious bonbon, still regarding her- 
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self with satisfaction as she licked the sticky 
chocolate from her fingers. 

“Tell Slim to saddle up my pinto,” she said. 
“Have it ready in half an hour. And bring some 
cookies and cider out onto the porch right away.” 
She turned slowly from the mirror and sauntered 
out to meet Hackamore Simms and knock him 
for a loop, though she knew it wasn’t necessary. 
She could knock Hackamore Simms for a loop 
even before she acquired this becoming air of ur- 
ban sophistication. He had been her abject slave 
from the time he first saw her straddling a bare- 
backed bronc with wiry brown legs that came only 
halfway down to the stirrups. 

Still it was nice to see his bronzed face flush 
as she airily strolled out to greet him. 

“Gosh ding it, Mabel,” he stammered, standing 
before her awkwardly, “seems like ever’ time I 
draps in on yuh, unexpected like, yo’re lookin’ pur- 
* an’ fresher than yuh was the last time.” 


It is good exercise—the best possible prac- 
tice in building a vocabulary, and learning 
the tricks of effective expression. Not all 
beginning writers need such training, but for 
those who feel their inadequacies of style, 
or who have had style weakness pointed out 
to them by competent critics, it is sincerely 
recommended. 


SAP to say, comparatively few will take 

this tip, no matter how much they need 
it. For, of course, the resulting stories are 
not original, and could not under any cir- 
cumstances be sold or offered for sale. Not 
one beginning writer out of a hundred is 
willing to “waste” time on practice or ap- 
prentice work. 

The medical or law student puts in years 
of study before presuming to have the abil- 
ity necessary to hang out his shingle. The 
art student or musician goes through grill- 
ing years of practice. But the aspiring 
writer boldly offers his first feeble attempts 
to the editors, in competition with experi- 
enced work. 

For the one in a hundred—it may be the 
one in a thousand—who realizes the need 
of practice, the plan suggested can be fol- 
lowed with variants that will suggest them- 
selves to the ingenious. For example, the 
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condensing exercise could be reversed by 
taking a well-written short short-story and 
expanding it, filling out the outlines, and 
elaborating the merely suggested incidents. 
A synopsis, such as many magazines pub- 
lish at the beginning of each serial install- 
ment, could be similarly filled in, as the art- 
ist fills in the outlines of a picture, giving 
roundness and detail to the figures. 

These exercises are principally exercises 
in narration. They will help the writer to 
understand how an experienced author de- 
velops his plot, makes his characters real, 
achieves drama and effective style. The 
same methods applied to essay or article 
writing will prove equally helpful—the 
“cutting” exercise in particular. Plot exer- 
cises may be worked out by devising new 
twists or new endings to published stories, 
by substituting an entirely different type of 
character for some character in a published 
yarn. Construction exercises may be worked 
out by starting with some different point 
than that selected by the author for begin- 
ning his story. 

The problem of “slanting” may some- 
times be solved through the first exer- 
cise herein suggested. Perhaps you have 
been informed by the editor of an action 
magazine: “This story has a good plot, but 
it isn’t written from our standpoint.” The 
criticism leaves you bewildered. What is 
their standpoint? Suppose, then, that you 
select a few stories from the magazine you 
are trying to please and revise them to half 
their length. Consciously or unconsciously 
you should absorb the trick of putting over 
that type of story, through thus following 
the technique of authors who have grasped 

There are many obvious methods of de- 
veloping plot sense and the ability to con- 
struct a story satisfactorily. The matter of 
style, however, presents the greatest diffi- 
culty to the student and instructor, and it is 
hoped that a few earnest spirits who are not 
afraid of work will find in these suggested 
exercises a way toward the light. 


TO A YOUNG POET 


By GOLDIE CAPERS SMITH 


OU would fashion poems 

Made of words, 
You,—whose lightest motion 
Is like winging birds. 


Words can never capture, 
Set to rhyme 

Thoughts like mists of April 
On a bank of thyme. 
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THE OVERWORKED 


. . . By EUGENE STEBBINGS 


N every hand, these days, we find the 
O purist. And lately, I have become 

something of a purist as applied to 
the great, shining star of literature (?), 
action. 

As a purist in action I have chosen for 
my text the overworked gag. And I mean 
Gag! Not that vulgar, slangy, impure, mod- 
ernistic misnomer meaning a joke. I would 
not think of making a joke of such a serious 
matter as a gag. 

Gags are, as I understand it, the natural 
outcome of gentleness in rough persons. 
The gentle author, in consideration for his 
gentle editor, who is considerate of his gentle 
reader, seems to prefer that victims be 
gagged in place of being more roughly but 
more mercifully “cracked on the bean.” 

Therefore we are to assume that gagging 
is as effectual as it purports to be. An “old 
gag,” which it appears most of us fall for. 
A story of action would not be complete 
unless either the hero or the villain hastily 
yet “effectually” gagged someone. In a 
novel which I reviewed this morning it was 
the hero who did the job on the villain by 
means of a piece of the villain’s shirt tail. 
Yesterday the more conventional pocket 
handkerchief was used by the villain on the 
hero. The day before, a mere hireling did 
the job on the heroine by inserting a stick, 
bridle bit fashion, and tying each end of it, 
by means of a hair ribbon, around the back 
of the beauty’s head. 

Within the past year or so I have listed 
nine million, nine thousand, nine hundred 
and thirteen cases of gagging, all but three 
of which fall under one of the above set-out 
specifications. 

Now before I became an Action Purist, 
I was a simple realist. So, being what I 
was, I endeavored to try out all action stunts 
so that my descriptions would be realistic. 
I compiled a dictionary of Action, beginning 
with A and continuing, with more or less 
success, until I got to G. Ga came quickly, 
and Gag stole in with a gentle smile. But, 
drat him! he failed to perform as he should. 


I tried stuffing my mouth with the con- 
ventional handkerchief, but while it inter- 
fered with articulation I discovered that I 
could still roar so loudly that the neighbors 
complained of our radio. 

The section of shirt tail merely added a 
wilder note; the internes at a hospital half 
a block away rushed out, believing they had 
heard the siren of an approaching ambu- 
lance. The bridle-bit method came next; 
all I was able to accomplish with it was to 
acquire an ultra-high social accent; it im- 
proved my ahs wonderfully; so much so 
that should I ever attain to the 400 I will 
have one permanently attached to my false 
teeth. 

I then resorted to the less conventional 
plaster combinations. By plastering both 
my mouth and my nostrils I succeeded in 
nearly smothering myself to death before I 
could make my wife hear my calls for as- 
sistance and come rushing upstairs to the 
bathroom to relieve me. I caution authors 
against this method; it is quite rough and 
inhumane. 

As a last resource, I wrote to the “Ask 
Adventure” department of Adventure Mag- 
azine for assistance. My cry for gagging 
help was heard by the editor. He wrote an 
editorial on the subject, as a starter for 
Camp Fire discussions. He confessed alarm. 
His magazine had been an exponent of 
realism in action for many years, he said, 
but it had allowed innumerable gaggings. In 
the interest of “pure science” he called on 
all expert gaggers to come to our assistance. 

But for months thereafter no one volun- 
teered. Not a single author came forward 
to defend the act. However, a statistician 
made his appearance. He had been making 
scientific experiments and had employed a 
corps of researchers to run down all that 
was authentic on the matter. 

They had, at last, solved the problem. It 
seems that in one of the Dumas novels the 
author had described an instrument used in 
ancient torture chambers known as the “Pear 
of Torture.” The botanical name was given, 
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but I forget the puristic term. According 
to Dumas, by means of this instrument gag- 
ging could be made so effective that the 
screams of a person subjected to the “rack”’ 
could not be heard through nine plies of 
four-foot stone wall. 

This proved the only solution, but not the 
only letter received that discussed the sub- 
ject. There was a letter from a professional 
“escape artist” from some point in Canada. 
He advised that he could escape from almost 
anything except a story including a gag- 
ging. That he had tried even the “Pear of 
Torture,” having one made at a local black- 
smith shop for the purpose; but had found 
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that, even from it, enough of his voice 
could escape to signify that he wanted a 
drink. 

I am forced to the conclusion that the 
gag is an over-worked gag. As an Action 
Purist. I demand that henceforth every 
author and editor using the gag be required 
to file an affidavit with the Pure Food Com- 
mission that the method of gagging described 
by him (or allowed to be described in his 
publication) is effectual with him (or her) ; 
thus automatically providing a means for 
gagging these gagsters. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that up to this writing 
none of the gags described works on me. 


HEART THROBS 


. . . By FRANCES HATHAWAY 


O Miss Dorothy Darling, who is con- 
ducting a personal letter column in a 
leading daily: 
Dear Miss Darling: Two men are in love with 
me and wish me to elope. Both are married and 


have families. I am only 49. What shall I do? 
Chrysanthemum. 


Dear Chrysanthemum: I will not tell you to 
exercise your good sense, for apparently you 
haven’t any, so I will suggest that you remove your 
devastating presence to another town. Similar 
complications can be avoided by moving again. 


The heart-throb editor, disposing of 
human problems, furnishes a column un- 
equalled in interest to the student of human 
nature, as every writer should be. Here are 
plot germs straight from life, with expert 
advice thrown in for good measure, in case 
the writer is not equal to solving the problem. 

All dailies run a column of this stuff, and 
it is authentic too, as may easily be verified. 
My own favorite daily makes a special fea- 
ture of this material for its Sunday edition, 
and its talented editor finds herself obliged 
to draw on every source of human conso- 
lation, including New Thought, for her in- 
spirations. My only quarrel with her is that 
she isn’t practical enough at times, as when 
she suggests scenery and the beauties of 
nature for the girl who is longing to be 
popular, whereas the poor girl needs to be 
told how to make herself attractive. But 


perhaps experience has shown the editor 
the best way, after all. 

In any case, the inspiration for fiction 
writers furnished by this column is not to 
be discounted, particularly when one is look- 
ing for a novel or humorous turn in plot, 
for these are to be found in all naiveness 
of expression, straight from the heart. Par- 
ticularly diverting are the middle-aged and 
young-men problems, occurring in surpris- 
ing frequency for a feature commonly rele- 
gated to the woman’s page. The puzzled 
male is most expansive in his distress, fairly 
bursting his buttons to get his troubles set 
down in logical, complete, and above all, 
dignified manner. Nothing is left out when 
the lordly half of creation undertakes to 
detail its woes. 

There is no need to speak of the heart- 
break and tragedy behind many of these 
letters. The fiction writer must touch but 
lightly upon these things, using them only 
for contrast to make brighter the happy end- 
ing. I am speaking now of fiction, the pur- 
pose of which is escape, which is the fiction 
most in demand. But aside from these, if 
one can shut one’s eyes, there are the sad 
and glad and bad, the sissy boys and dumb 
Doras, the wise and foolish, in most avail- 
able combination. As source material such 
a column has proved its worth to many 
readers. 
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The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES | 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York, writes that 
its serial schedule is practically complete, particu- 
larly in lengths over 30,000, as a result of which 
it cannot be interested in any but outstanding sto- 
ries of serial length. It is looking for strong 
novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words and can use 
lengths up to 20,000. It is also wide open to good 
short-stories, particularly those of 5000 words or 
less. Short-shorts, 1000 to 2000 words, are wel- 
come, provided they are not merely incidents or 
anecdotes. .4rgosy is a magazine of varied action 
fiction. It aims in each number to have as com- 
plete and wide a variety of stories as possible. 
The primary requisite is a strong, unusual plot, 
packed with plenty of action. It is not interested 
in love, domestic, sex stories, or those told from 
a woman’s viewpoint. Don Moore is managing 
editor. Rates, 1% cents a word up on acceptance. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, while 
so exacting in its requirements that few make 
the grade with it, is constantly looking for new 
writers, George Horace Lorimer, editor, declared, 
in an interview recently. Last year The Post 
printed articles and stories by eighty writers who 
had never appeared previously in its pages. “We 
have five readers who do nothing but look for 
new people,” he is reported as saying. “Every 
‘big name’ now appearing in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post came to us as a writer without reputa- 
tion. Locale of the stories? It is not a question 
of locality with us, but of an interplay of emotion 
and character.” 

Ace High Novels, 155 E. Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, new magazine of the Clayton Publish- 
ing Company, sends a revision of its length re- 
quirements. “Instead of wanting stories from 30,- 
000 to 35,000 words in length, we want them to be 
from 25,000 to 30,000 words,” writes H. A. Mc- 
Comas, editor. “Our current need is for Western, 
Northern, sports, and general action novelettes.” 
Ace High Magazine, companion to Ace High 
Novels, will not be actively in the market until 
the middle of July. Cowboy Stories will be out 
of the market until further notice. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, writes: “College features, articles on any 
phase of college life, photographs of interesting 
collegians, and anything of interest to modern 
youth, will find a market with College Humor dur- 
ing the coming year. Personality articles, sports, 
fraternity, and sorority material, material from 
college professors and college presidents, and the 
whole panorama of college existence, is our field.” 

Liveright, Inc., will hereafter be the title of 
the book publishing firm heretofore listed as Hor- 
ace Liveright, Inc., 31 W. Forty-seventh Street, 
New York. 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, announces the appointment of T. Von 
Ziekursch, formerly editorial director of the Teck 
Publishing Company (a Macfadden subsidiary), as 
editor-in-chief, following the resignation of Percy 
Waxman. The magazine is still overstocked in- 
definitely. The Pictorial Review-Dodd, Mead & 
Company $10,000 first novel contest previously an- 
nounced, closes July 1, 1932. 

Broadway and Hollywood “Movies,” 101 W. 
Thirty-first Street, New York, is anxious to se- 
cure illustrations, preferably wash, of a snappy 
type, similar to those used by Life, Judge, Bally- 
hoo, The New Yorker, etc. I. W. Ullman, presi- 
dent and general manager, writes: “We pay, at 
publishers’ rates, either on publication or thirty 
days’ billing after publication. No vulgar, anar- 
chistic crayon cartoons will be considered; neither 
do we want cover designs or Rabelaisian pen-and- 
ink drawings. Peppy and pretty girl types, sim- 
ilar to the work of Jefferson Machamer, John 
Lagatta, Russell Patterson, Peter Arno, and Coles 
Phillips, will be given serious consideration. Gags 
or jokes may or may not be submitted with the 
drawings, which should be peppy, sexy, snappy, 
and yet sane, mailable and pretty.”. W. W. Hub- 
bard is editor. 

The Crime Club, Garden City, New York, a 
branch of the Doubleday, Doran & Company pub- 
lishing business, informs a contributor of a 
change in policy. Book manuscripts to be accept- 
able for this list must hereafter be of a higher 
and more polished type of detective story than 
heretofore. 

Metropolitan Home Journal, Chrysler Building, 
New York, has been discontinued. It is stated 
that the company expects to reorganize and to 
resume publication in April. All manuscripts sub- 
mitted by writers are being held at the offices of 
the Capital Book Binding Company, 52 E. Nine- 
teenth Street, New York, and those not suitable 
for use by the new publishers will be returned. 
Those desiring their manuscripts returned at once 
probably can secure them by writing to that com- 
pany. 

Hooey, Sexton Building, Minneapolis, Minn., will 
pay $10 for each cartoon idea accepted, writes 
Jack Smalley, managing editor. “Your rough 
sketch may or may not accompany the idea; cap- 
able artists will interpret it for publication. Checks 
are mailed immediately on acceptance. Each car- 
toon idea should be typed on a separate sheet of 
paper.” 

Real Love Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, is reported to be open for material of the 
confession type now being used. Payment is at 
good rates on acceptance. 
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I TEACH FICTION WRITING 


asanArt! 


[I you wish to work intelligently at the art of fiction, you will need intelligent direction. 

My greatest pleasure for some twelve years has been to help writers with ideas to turn out 
the truest, most artistic work they are capable of, whether they sell it or not. Invariably 
these are the writers who win the greatest rewards, money or fame, in the long run. It’s 
all right to write for money if you have to, but the pulp writing habit, especially if indulged 
for too long a time, affects writers like an insidious drug. If you want competent, enthus- 
iastic, professional training in real authorship, write me and tell me about it. I'm for you. 


Ask any questions you wish. 


My fees for a first review of your work are not large. I make it easy to become acquainted. 
My charge is a minimum of $5 for each manuscript and a dollar a thousand words for excess 
over 5,000. Write for particulars and my free pamphlet, “How I Work With Writers.” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, author standard work, “Narrative 
Technique,” writer stories Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, etc., with a 
recent sale to Woman’s Home Companion ; special lecturer Columbia University 


Canadian Pacific Building 


New York City 


Announcement of stories by my students in current magazines appears on back cover of previous, March, 
issue of this magazine. Six novels by writers trained by me are about to appear. 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
Manuscripts Typed—Edited—Sold. 


Are you perplexed at your inability to 
dispose of your stories? ‘There’s a rea- 
son! Either the story fails to meet 
literary or editorial requirements, or it 
is handled by incompetent agents. In 
either case I can be of invaluable as- 
sistance to you. For particulars write, 


MILTON E. SUSSMAN 
Literary Secretary 
175 Pulaski Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Manuscripts typed according to require- 

ments, on ued quality bond. 30c per 1000 

words. Includes corrections in_ spelling, 
punctuation, etc. Carbon and extra first page 
free. Mailed flat. Special rates on books. Mar- 
ket suggestions if requested. 


LILLIAN WINGERZER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 


WHY? 


If you have a good story and wonder why it does 
not place, then pay a competent critic the fair fee 
which will make it worth his time fully to explain to 
you what the matter is. That kind of individual re- 
port is my specialty, from my own practical experi- 
ences of thirty years in magazine and book work. 


Edwin L. Sabin, Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
SAVES YOU $1.00 


UPON receipt of this advertisement together 

with $3.00 and your name and address, we 
will send postpaid a copy of the regular $2.50 
edition of THE WRITING ART, cloth bound, 
227 pages; and a six months’ subscription to 
THE WRITER. (Yearly rate $3.00). The 
book and subscription may be sent to different 


Not only shows you how to produce more 
vital, more worthwhile work, but also how to 
market your manuscripts. Hundreds of our 
readers are finding a regular market for their 
work through a close study of the new con- 
tests, prize awards and manuscript markets 
which are listed and described in the columns 
of THE WRITER. 


The Writing Art 


Gamaliel Bradford says of THE WRITING 
ART: “In these richly packed and crowded 
pages are gathered together from all sorts of 
great writers the precepts and suggestions that 
seem of most use to those who would wish to 
make their own writing profitable and memor- 
able.” 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO. 


1432 Massachusetts Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Southern Features, Laredo, Tex., is in the mar- 
ket for photographs and feature material, with art, 
and freak photos in general. Paul Gibson, man- 
aging editor, writes: ‘“The art must be good. We 
like especially full-face girl photos, with clever 
captions. While we specialize in news features 
out of Mexico, our correspondents have that re- 
gion fairly well in hand. However, a good, snap- 
py, unusual photo from which a two-column cut 
may be made is always acceptable, whether it 
comes from Tahiti or Quintana Roo. We pay 
regularly on the tenth of the month at good rates. 
While we won’t guarantee to make anyone rich, 
we will take any or all good art received. This 
should be a profitable sideline during these tough 
times.” 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York, a 
publishing house specializing in cheaper reprint 
editions of popular novels, has taken over the pub- 
lishing business of Barse & Company, Newark, 
N. J. 

Publication of a letter in our March issue from 
Irving Donenfeld, president of the Merwil Pub- 
lishing Company, 143 W. Twentieth Street, New 
York, has resulted in the receipt of numerous in- 
teresting letters from contributors giving their ex- 
periences with this concern, which now publishes 
Gay Parisienne, Gay Broadway, and La Paree. 
Mr. Donenfeld objected to a warning item, based 
on the experiences of contributors, in our January 
issue and claimed that his magazines are now 
paying for all material on publication. The nu- 
merous experiences reported this month relate to 
the Irwin Publishing Company, which went into 
bankruptcy and was reorganized under the name 
of the Merwil Publishing Company. Writers who 
had money due them from the Irwin Publishing 
Company are still holding the sack, and it is the 
contention of Mr. Donenfeld that his new com- 
pany is not obligated to pay the same. With re- 
gard to the legal status of these accounts THE 
AvutHor & JOURNALIST is not in a position to ad- 
vise. We hold strongly, however, that there have 
been too many instances of publishers who evade 
their responsibility to authors by reorganizing, 
and that caution should be observed in submitting 
manuscripts to a company with such a record. 


The Philippine Magazine, 101 Escolta, Manila, 
P. I., is a monthly magazine edited by A. V. H. 
Hartendorp. It uses articles and stories on the 
Philippines and neighboring countries, 2000 to 
3000 words in length, and pays 1 cent a word and 
up on publication, according to a contributor. 


The Mammoth Photo & Feature Service, P. O. 
Box 96, Capitol Hill Station, Denver, Colorado, 
conducted by H. L. Kauffman, has been the sub- 
ject of a flood of complaints to THE AuTHor & 
JourNALIsT offices. Writers who submitted manu- 
scripts in response to Mr. Kauffman’s call for 
material for syndication, apparently are unable to 
get any acknowledgment of its receipt or reports 
of any kind. THe Autuor & JourNALIsT declined 
to publish the market tip submitted by this con- 
cern. Efforts of the A. & J. editors to induce Mr. 
Kauffman to report on or return material have 
been unavailing. 
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The Northern Messenger, Witness Building, 
Montreal, Canada (P. O. Box 3070), a magazine 
devoted to the temperance cause, offers a market 
at low rates for short-stories and serials that will 
interest boys of about sixteen, and the family 
incidentally. C. M. Lapointe of the editorial de- 
partment writes: “We use one or two short-stories 
of not over 3000 words each week, paying on 
publication at about 1/5 cent a word. While we 
have our own illustrators, we will consider illus- 
trations along with the manuscript. We pay about 
$4 for a good picture of a highlight in an incident 
and a small ‘picture initial.’ We have no objection 
to material that has been published in the United 
States or elsewhere, so long as it does not clash 
with our national circulation. The remuneration, 
while small, may help out with the writer’s postage 
account. For serials of 40,000 to 60,000 words we 
pay $25 or $35, rarely $50, for first Canadian serial 
rights. Serials may be bought either from book 
publishers or the author. Newness and appeal to 
our readers is the chief consideration, not date 
of publication, if material is already in book form. 
Fiction should be clean and vigorous, directed 
toward the sixteen-year-old boy but with an ap- 
peal to all the family. Religion interpreted as a 
healthy, robust way of making the most of life, 
and temperance stories are welcomed. Clean ac- 
tion, healthy attitudes, cheering outlook, and a 
fund of good humor are the principal qualities 
desired.” Witness and Canadian Homestead, is- 
sued by the same company, and edited by John 
Redpath Dougall, is not in the market for short 
fiction at present, but will consider serials of over 
60,000 words for adult readers along similar lines 
as the fiction in Northern Messenger. World 
Wide, another magazine of the group, uses no 
contributed material. 


Brevities, Flatiron Building, New York, is re- 
ported by a contributor as failing to pay, to date, 
for a story published without the formality of 
acceptance. 


Writers report difficulty in securing checks due 
in payment for stories from the Mayer publica- 
tions, Hollywood Nights, French Follies, and Gun 
Molls, 305 E. Forty-sixth Street, New York. 


In the announcement of College Life, 570 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, which appeared in the 
advertising columns of THE AutHor & JoURNAL- 
tst’s Annual Forecast Number, March, the word 
limit was inadvertently printed as 400 instead of 
4000. College Life desires stories of adolescent 
youth, 4000-word limit, and pays good rates on 
acceptance. 

Judge, 18 E. Forty-eighth Street, New York, 
founded in October, 1881, has passed into the hands 
of a receiver, The Irving Trust Company having 
been named in that capacity. This company is act- 
ing as receiver for the late Police Gazette, Travel, 
and other defunct magazines. It is stated that the 
liabilities of the Judge Publishing Company are 
approximately $500,000, and that although assets 
are worth more than that sum, the firm lacks cash 
and liquid assets with which to meet current lia- 
bilities. It is likely that the receiver will continue 
publication of the magazine. 
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for which I render a critical report on sales possibilities of the man- 
uscript and constructive advice as to future production. As soon as 
we sell $1000 worth of a client’s work, reading fee is waived. Com- 
mission 10% on American sales, 15% on foreign sales. 


Send your manuscript, or write for complete information. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


155 East 42nd Street Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 


LEDS. LEL 
RESULTS 
SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES, 


The writers whose stories you see here 
are selling because they have been coached 
to produce professional copy for which 
there is a current demand. 


My business is an agency for the sale of 
fiction, books and special articles. I have 
no “‘course” to sell. My interest in you is 
how soon, and how much you will mean in 
real money in sales commissions. I have 
no desire to flatter you or to encourage too 
ambitious efforts with only remote chances 
—I am anxious to start you SELLING as 
soon as possible. 


REASONABLE TERMS 


You can buy professional guidance which 
brings tangible results at nominal fees. 
New clients are charged 50c a 1000 words, 
minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript 


Nominal Fees—Deducted on Placement 


We operate an international literary agency in close 
contact with all American markets and with large 
European markets eager for American material. We 
represent British and American writers of international 
reputation. 

ook-length manuscripts, short stories, and articles of 
all types receive detailed criticism and exhaustive mar- 
ket consideration at the nominal rate of $1 for ea 
4000 words. Up to 4000 words, $1; up to 8000 words, 
$2; up to 12,000 words, $3; and in the same ratio up 
to 60,000 words. Poems of every length receive the 
same consideration at 50c each. a 

Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the benefit of 
a low standard fee of $15 for reading, revision advice, 
and placement service. 

Our advice is not given by printed form or perfunc- 
tory paragraph, but is the result of our intimate knowl- 
edge of sales conditions and present editorial require- 


ments. 

is no additional charge for editing. The fee for 
American sales is 10%; for foreign sales, 15%. Criti- 
cism fees are deducted from our commissions when 
material is sold, even though our a made the 


sale possible. 
International Publishing Service Co. 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN 


We will enroll a limited number in our professional 
course in article writing, with personal instruction, and 
take prepared assignments in full payment. You pay no 
cash whatever. If you have writing talent and industry, 
our training will prepare you to earn important income 
as a free-lance. The Author & Journalist is acquainted 
with our proposition and endorses it. Show your apti- 
tude for writing in your inquiry letter to THE FEATURE 
COACH, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


YOUR STORY 


if properly written and salable, will make an instant 

hit with the editor if typed my way. 

Successful author’s typist. 50c per 1000 words; spe- 

cial rates for novels. Extra first sheets free. 
ETHEL M. COUPE 

7 Vose Avenue Hyde Park, Mass. 


CAN’T YOU SELL? 


Perhaps you need intelligent, sympathetic criticism 
and guidance. 


I am interested in the work of new writers, as well 
as in that of veterans. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
eo and twenty other famous editors and pub- 
ishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 


one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 

vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SP TY. 
CLARA J. DAVIS 

185 E. 80th St. Portland, Oregon 
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The American Girl, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, prefers to talk feature articles over with 
the authors before they are written, writes Mar- 
garet Mochrie, editor. It uses stories of adven- 
ture, girls’ schools, etc., up to 3500 words. Photo- 
graphs of girls’ activities are considered. Payment 
is at 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 


Screen Book, 529 S. Seventh Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., of the Fawcett group, uses short 
news articles on popular screen favorites, usually 
prepared on assignment. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett 
is editor, Marcella Burke, Western editor. Pay- 
ment is at liberal rates on acceptance. 


The North American Review, 9 FE. Thirty-sev- 
enth Street, New York, writes that it finds it dif- 
ficult to obtain desirable fiction. Wm. A. De Witt, 
managing editor, who sends this report, states: 
“What we mean by desirable is not easy to de- 
scribe effectively. Tht best I can do is: intelli- 
gent stories with some element of the unusual in 
characterization, setting, plot, or writing—and 
especially, literary merit.” Payment is at low 
rates on publication. 

The Rexall Magazine, issued by the United 
Drug Company, 43 Leon Street, Boston, is at 
present so overstocked that it desires no more sub- 
mitted material, writes Marguerite S. Wettlin, edi- 
tor. It carries two short-stories of the confession 
type each month and its needs are taken care of 
for some months in the future. 

Game & Gossip, formerly at 1232 S. Olive 
Street, has moved to 676 S. Lafayette Street, Los 
Angeles. 

Outdoor Feature Service, Graybar Building, 
New York, has gone out of business and no in- 
formation concerning it or its officials can be se- 
cured at that address. 

The Boys’ World, Elgin, Ill., writes that it will 
not in the future use serials of more than four 
parts. Those accepted must have a typical boy life 
problem running through them. 

Screen Humor, 305 E. Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, is no longer edited by Natalie Messenger, 
according to a report from a contributor. 

The Junior Weekly, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., 
Nashville, Tenn., edited for boys and girls, is no 
longer in the market for serials. 

Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, writes that its schedule is crowded and it 
will be buying only inevitable articles during the 
next few months. Much of its article material is 
written to order. 

The Classmaie, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, recently informed a contributor that it is 
buying very little material of any kind. 

Radio Fan, 1265 Broadway, New York, is a new 
magazine of the type indicated by its title, to be 
distributed through the retail stores of the James 
Butler Grocery Company. L. A. Nixon is pub- 
lisher, J. L. McGoldrick, managing editor. 

The Parents’ Magazine, 114 E. Thirty-second 
Street, New York, offers a market for original 
bright sayings of children, paying $1 each for 
them on publication. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Billboard, 25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, uses articles in its quarterly issues on vari- 
ous phases of the amusement field, the theater, 
circuses, carnivals, parks and piers; very little 
motion-picture material. It is an impossible mar- 
ket, however, for those not thoroughly familiar 
with amusements. E. E. Sugarman, indoor editor, 
maintains offices at 251 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York. A. C. Hartman, outdoor editor, is 
at the Cincinnati address. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York, edited 
by Oswald G. Villard, writes: “The bulk of our 
material is solicited from regular contributors. 
The editorials, etc., are all done by the editors.” 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, 
“wants simplicity and strength in its fiction,” ac- 
cording to a statement recently made by Editor 
Joseph T. Shaw in an interview. “It desires no 
sex or gang motivation and uses crime only as in- 
cidental to character emphasis. Craftsmanship is 
essential. There should be no glorification of 
crooks. The magazine bought from eleven new 
writers last year and is always looking for the 
chap with promise. About eight stories out of 400 
submitted are purchased each month. Its maximum 
length is 15,000 words. Detective, Western, bor- 
der themes are within its field. Payment is at 
good rates on acceptance. 

The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, is not buying 
fiction in the open market at present. 

The following magazines have been reported as 
discontinued or suspended: 

North-West Stories, New York. 

Frontier Stories, New York. 

Air Stories, New York. 

Fight Stories, New York. 

Love Romances, New York. 

“I Confess,’ New York. 

War Stories, New York. 

The Debunker, Girard, Kans. 

The Westerner, Portland, Ore. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Philip Morris & Company, 119 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, offer prizes of $100 to $5 for “most 
distinguished handwriting.” Write the phrase, 
“Marlboro—America’s Finest Cigarette.” Prizes 
are doubled if specimen is written on or accom- 
panied by the front wrapper from a package of 
Marlboros. Closing date, July 31, 1932. 

The Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., “will continue for some 
months” to run its contest offering each month 
$50 for the best sketch showing an ingenious use 
of the pencil, and another $50 for best suggestion 
telling how it can be used in some new and useful 
way. 

A name for the amusement zone of the Chi- 
cago, 1933, exposition is sought (similar to the 
Midway, the Pike, etc., of former expositions). 
The press release does not state that any remuner- 
ation will be made, but those who have names to 
suggest might get in touch with the Director of 
Concessions, A Century of Progress, Administra- 
tion Building, Burnham Park, Chicago. 
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Make Good as an Author 


Outstandingly for more than ten years, 


% the preeminent leadership of The Author & Jour- 
nalist’s Simplified Training Course is fully proved. 


| Through its course, PRACTICAL FICTION 

WRITING, David Raffelock, director, has achieved 
a record second to none for training men and women 


S 


The Simplified Training Course is the only import- 
ant institution to charge a reasonable fee for 
instruction in fiction writing, to establish a fair 
deferred-payment plan, and to place the burden of 
proving its value upon itself ... not upon those 
who enroll for it. “The Way Past the Editor” ex- 
plains all details of this sige — fiction 
trainings. This book is free. 1 1 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer’—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and Dane] produced. One had a musical 
comedy pr 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do Ge myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MAY I HELP YOU? 


Young English woman, widely traveled, contributor 
to British and American magazines) gives friendly, 
constructive criticism—50c per thousand words. Send 
MSS. to present address: 


NORA HAMMERSLEY-HEENAN (“Dreamy Draw’’) 
Phoenix, Arizona 


HY-SPEED LONGHAND 


Don’t let your inspirations escape while you labor- 
iously write them in longhand. Save half the time used 
in getting your thoughts on paper. 


HY-SPEED LONGHAND doubles your writing speed 
in ten easy lessons. Uses the common alphabet. A 
practical substitute for shorthand. Complete course $5.00. 
Sample lesson 50 cents. 


HY-SPEED PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1206 Hamilton Avenue Trenton, N. J. 


READING! 
FREE 
CRITICISM 
ONLY 6% FOR MARKETING 


To ALL Or THE 


Flatiron Bldg., Suite J 
175 Fifth Ave. New York City 


In WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
Tue AutHor & JOURNALIST 


The Author & Journalist 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
& Company announce an “Atlantic Non-Fiction 
Prize of $5000” for the most interesting unpub- 
lished work of non-fiction submitted before March 
1, 1933. The work may be biography or auto- 
biography—the personal record of a life of inter- 
est and significance—the period past or present. 
It may be a study of modern science, discovery, 
or invention. It may be a history of a village or 
a chronicle of momentous import. To the author 
of the winning manuscript the Atlantic Monthly 
Press and Little, Brown & Company will pay, on 
the date of announcement, the sum of $5000—$3000 
as an outright prize, and $2000 as an advance on 
account of royalties. This sum will be paid for 
book rights alone. The two companies have al- 
ready conducted two highly successful contests in 
the field of non-fiction. In 1929 the Atlantic Biog- 
raphy Prize was awarded to the author of “Grand- 
mother Brown’s Hundred Years.” Last year the 
Atlantic Prize for a work of non-fiction dealing 
with the American Scene was conferred on Pro- 
fessor Archer Butler Hulbert, author of “Forty- 
Niners.” Detailed information of this contest will 
be supplied by the Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston. 

The Bawl Street Journal, a burlesque edition 
of The Wall Street Journal, is an annual issued 
each year by the Bond Club of New York. It of- 
fers $850 in prize awards for burlesque material, 
as follows: Feature stories or articles, 600 words 
or more; first prize, $100; second, $50. Short 
news items, 50 to 160 words; four prizes of $50 
each. Editorials, one prize of $100. The Inquir- 
ing Investor; four prizes of $25 each for best 
short questions accompanied by answers. Broad 
Street Gossip; four prizes of $25 each for best 
40 to 120-word paragraphs. Small financial ad- 
vertisements; four prizes of $25 each. Large 
financial or commercial advertisements; one prize 
of $100. Various other burlesque articles will be 
purchased. Full information may be obtained by 
writing for an instruction leaflet to John A. 
Straley, chairman publications committee, Dent, 
Smith & Co., Inc., 60 Broad Street, New York. 
Tentative deadline, May 1, 1932. “We are always 
on the lookout for new blood,” writes Mr. Stra- 
ley. No manuscripts will be returned. 


Physical Culturc, 1926 Broadway, New York, of- 
fers six prizes of $50 to $500 each for best stories 
of adventure, love, romance, and success, of not 
more than 3000 words each. Contest closes June 
1, 1932. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, offers prizes of $15 to $3 for best authen- 
tic anecdotes, hitherto unpublished, of not more 
than 200 words, showing the intelligence of a 
single animal. No manuscripts returned. Closing 
date, April 30, 1932. Address Contest Editor. 


Liberty Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York, of- 
fers prizes ranging from $250 to $1000, totaling 
$5000, for the best stories of not more than 2500 
words each submitted by unknown writers—those 
whose stories have never appeared in any of the 
national magazines. Contest closes May 12, 1932. 
Address: First Story Editor. 
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$2,000 from 


GENIE 
FLO YT S/ 


Says Eugene Cunningham— 


“In the past few weeks it 
has been a real pleasure to 
me, to choose arbitrarily 
the locale and main charac- 
ters for a couple of thou- 
sand dollars worth of stories 
that I had to write; then 
from the Genie get compli- 
cations, crises, etc., to ex- 
pand into, actual plot 
synopses. 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN 
WRITING. GENIE’S PLOTS ARE COUNTLESS! 
They are original— unusual—and workable. 


Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their star 
authors. Professional writers have found it a veritable gold 
mine. It is in constant use in the Story —- of 
every major Motion Picture Studio in Hollyw 


It is used and endorsed by universities and colleges and 
praised by new writers who are being helped in plotting 
their stories. 


What is it—book—course—machine? Send for full informa- 


tion. 
GENIE JUNIOR, 25 cents! 


Just to get acquainted we will send ‘Genie Junior’’ which 
contains the Perfect Story Plot Formula and a complete plot 
synopsis developed with the Plot Genie. This alone may 
show you what is wrong with your rejected stories. Just 
send 25c, coin or postage, and say, ‘“‘Send me Genie Junior. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 
753 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


“LIBERTY is now paying as high as $500 for accepted SHORT 
SHORT-STORIES. My booklet. HOW TO WRITE A SHORT 
SHORT-STORY, 50c, postpaid, TELLS YOU EXACTLY HOW TO 
WRITE A SALABLE SHORT SHORT-STORY. The confession 
story magazines are expanding—new confession magazines con- 
stantly appearing—TREMENDOUS DEMAND—send 50c for my 
booklet on HOW TO WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION 
STORY, postpaid. Want reliable sales service? SEND FOR MY 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY FOLDER TODAY! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
AUTHORS’ AGENT, P. 0. Box 10, Station R, New York City.” 


ERSE WRITERS 


Helpful Criticism Market Suggestions 
Up to 30 lines, $1.00. 


By one experienced in agen and writing. State 

any training or study in versification. 
CATHERINE CABLE 

1919 17th Ave. Central City, Nebraska 


Satisfaction or fee refunded. 


POETS: Prize Program, 1932 


KALEIDOSCOPE, monthly, $2 a year, 25c copy; $200 cash prizes. 
COURSE IN VERSIFICATION, Preliminary Assignment FREE. 
THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, Rhyme Dictionary-Handbook, $1. 
SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for prite. hikers 
fiterary Highway, including 500 ACES TO 
BOOKS of i aan: also new BOOK PUBLICATION 
self-addressed, stamped envelope for de- 
ails. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


COLORADO TYPIST 

Manuscripts typed to assure satisfaction, by an 
experienced typist and former teacher. Minor correc- 
tions. Carbon copy. 50c per 1000. Poetry 2c per line. 
Discount on books. 

LILA BURK 
6197 W. 38th Avenue Wheatridge, Colorado 
Phone Arvada 972J2 
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You Cannot 
Subscribe for This 
Magazine 


It contains editorials, many helpful 
hints about writing, market informa- 
tion, notes about student-writers who 
are making sales, verse and comment 
on authors, editors and publishers. 


This little magazine is THE S. 
T. C. NEWS, published by The 
Simplified Training Course. 


It does not solicit or accept subscrip- 
tions, but is sent free for one year to 
those who enroll for the S. T. C. train- 
ing, Practical Fiction Writing. It ac- 
cepts renewals of subscriptions only 
and from S. T. C. students only. 


But you may have a copy free. We 
want you to know about this splendid 
help, an incidental service of The 
Simplified Training Course, but a val- 
uable one. It will give you “inside 
dope” on the practical results of S. T. 
C. training; it will bring to you one 
of David Raffelock’s stimulating arti- 
cles; it will give you information of 
various sorts that will interest you. 
Just sign and mail the coupon below. 
You will NOT be put on our mailing 
list, will not in any way obligate your- 
self: 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me a recent copy of THE 
S. T. C. NEWS without any charge. 
If I want any information about your 
training courses in creative writing, 
I will communicate with you. 
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my appreciation of all I 


“Accept 


owe to you” 


Evans Wall has 
again scored with a 
splendid novel, ‘Love 


Fetish,” just published 
by The Macaulay Com- 
pany. Reviews are en- 
thusiastic. The first edi- 
tion was_ exhausted 
within three weeks. 
His first novel, “The 
No-Nation Girl,” was 
placed with the Cen- 
tury Company, in 1929, 
by The Author & Jour- 
nalist Manuscript Sales 
Agency. Following 
“Love Fetish,” t he 
Macaulay Company has 
two more novels by 
Evans Wall scheduled 
for publication. Other 
sales for this brilliant 
author are being nego- 
tiated by the A. & J. 
Sales Agency. Writing 
from his home at Nat- 


Evans Wall chez, Mississippi, Mr. 
Wall says: 
“T am both surprised and delighted to hear of pros- 
pective offer for ‘——-—- ———-- -—.’ It shows the 


value of continued effort. I am sure I never should 
have had the confidence and perseverance to place 
the book myself. . . . Accept my appreciation of 
all I owe to you. That Century sale of ‘The No-Na- 
tion Girl’ really put me in, you see.” 
WHAT THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST AGENCY 
DID FOR EVANS WALL IT MAY DO FOR YOU. 


We cannot place unsalable work, but if you supply the 
writing ability, we will supply the marketing experience. 


THERE IS NO RED TAPE. Send your manuscript to 
us with the nominal reading fee. This fee is $1.00 for the 
first thousand words in EACH manuscript, 25 cents for 
each additional thousand words. The reading fee is 
waived after we have sold a reasonable amount of fhe 
author’s work. 

If your manuscript does not impress us as a good sales 
possibility, it is returned with an opinion which bricfly 
and frankly points out why we cannot undertake to 
handle it. 

If its chances of sale are considered good, you are im- 
mediately notified, and the manuscript is submitted to the 
logical markets without delay. 

IN CASE OF SALE, our commission is 10 per cent of 
the price received, minimum commission, 4.00. 

The Agency does not market photoplays, jokes, verse, 
forlorn hopes or other material of limited appeal. Good 
fiction and articles are eagerly sought. 

In submitting manuscripts state where they have been 
previously offered. Return postage should be enclosed. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST MANUSCRIPT 
SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Send for free leaflet, WHAT EDITORS WANT 


1—Expert Criticism; 2—Helpful Revision; 3—Typing, 
carbon copy; 4—Marketing; 5—Weekly Market Tips; 
6—Weekly Manuscript Reports. All for 75c per M 
words for first 5,000. 50c per M words thereafter. 
Sales—10% commission; 50% of fee refunded to you. 
Let us help you get ahead. Inquiries invited. 


ALBERLE, Dept. AJ1, 3713 Broadway, Chicago, IIl. 


RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


SHORT STORIES—NOVELETTES— 
NOVELS—ARTICLES—SERIALS— 
Marketed in U. S. A. and Foreign 
Countries. Small preliminary fee. 
Editors recommend this _ service. 
Well-known writers use it, because it 
produces results. If you wish to 
sell, send stamp for folder. 
THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 


995-A East Rich - - Columbus, O. 


The Author & Journalist 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York, of- 
fers five prizes, $15 to $2.50, for best titles for a 
story by James W. Earp appearing in the April 
issue. Entries must reach the contest editor not 
later than 5 p. m, April 25, 1932. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York, has 
increased its prizes for true stories to $150 each, 
and the world limit to 4000. Address: Real Ex- 
perience Editor. 

The American Humane Association, 80 Howard 
Street, Albany, N. Y., offers a series of prizes 
from $150 to $40 each for designs of traps that 
will make the trapping of fur-bearing animals 
more “humane.” Closing date April 30, 1932. 

Camera Craft, 703 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., offers $5 each for all photographs 
found available in two classes—Advanced and Ele- 
mentary. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, pays $5 each for accepted short ac- 
counts, 200 to 500 words—the shorter the better— 
of strange and curious adventures, told either in 
the first or third person. “Everything goes” ac- 
cording to samples—from fighting grizzlies to see- 
ing ghosts. From ten to fifteen are used each is- 
sue. None returned. Address: “Strange Experi- 
ence Editor.” 

Young People’s Weekly, Elgin, Il, offers sev- 
eral prizes monthly, ranging from $10 to $3, for 
guesses as to how a story published in part a 
month before “comes out.” Paper must be seen 
in order to compete. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago, offers prizes of $5 to $100 each for photo- 
graphs suitable for cover pictures. See magazine 
for particulars 

Treadright Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., offers a 
prize of $100 each week for a letter of not more 
than fifty words, in answer to the question: 
“What would you say over the radio about Tread- 
right Shoes?” 

The manufacturers of Sterno Canned Heat, 
Sterno Institute, 9 E. Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York, announce a $2500 prize contest for the most 
original new uses for Sterno—one $50 prize to 
be awarded each week during 1932. Send as many 
suggestions as desired. Use a separate sheet for 
each suggestion. A folder describing present uses 
of Sterno may be had by writing for it. All sug- 
gestions should be mailed to the Prize Contest 
Committee. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, offers a total of $10,000 in monthly 
installments of $10 to $500 for best solutions to 
“jig-saw” puzzle appearing in the magazine. Con- 
test closes with August issue. The grand prizes 
paid at end of contest are from $10 to $2000. This 
magazine also pays $10 monthly for best ideas for 
motorists—also purchases at good rates many in- 
genious shop method ideas. 

The American Pencil Company, 212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, offers $5 each for very short 
poems expressing admiration for Venus or Velvet 
pencils. Any form of verse may be used. No 
closing date given. 


} 
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or YouWho Would Make Good 


I have a very helpful service. If you are a semi-professional, desir- 


ous of becoming a full-time writer, or a newcomer just breaking in, 


I can help you, and would like to do so. My interests are your in- 


terests. Your success will measure mine. Why not let me help you 


win the success that should be yours in this, the most fascinating 


game in the world? My rates are especially low, made so to accom- 


modate you. 


Write me about your difficulties, I have remedied 


others’ faults, and brought them checks, I can do the same for you. 


This may be the turning of the tide, for you. 
JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Epacesrook 


Row Mass. 


STUDIO NOTES: A Personal Presentation group will start work under me in the Studio, at eight 
o’clock, on the last Monday in April. The summer colony this year will be especially interesting. Ask 


for further information—early.—J. L. D. 


Screen Stories Wanted / 


Producers are now seeking new type stories suitable 
for Talking Picture production. 

For 12 years my accredited services have been Sell- 
ing and helping my clients perfect their stories. Pro- 
ducers consider me one of the sources for purchasing 


Original Screen Stories. I am Selling stories ranging 
in prices from $500.00 to $12,000.00, for both the known 
and unknown writer. Let me show you How! Write 
today for Free Information about by services. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 


Dept. 3, 423 Hollywood Security Bldg., 
Hollywood, California. 


AUTHORITY ON POETIC FORMS 
Widely published, gives expert verse criticism, revis- 
ion, 4c a line. Over 40 lines, 3c a line. Grateful 
clients appear in many publications. Write now. 
Complete Versification Course $3. 
Sure Success Through Practical Method 


Anton Romatka, 6 E. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
Poetry Forum Each Tues. and Sat., 8:30-11:30 P. M. 


ARTISTIC PROMPT 


Y PIN G—Letter Perfect 
Attracts the editor’s attention. 40c per 1000. Editing, 
Revision, Criticism, Collaboration, all for one price. 

MAY I HELP YOU? 
FREE ADVICE TO BEGINNERS 
CLYDE DAWN SERVICE 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Los Angeles Calif, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Let me type your manuscripts, and arrange them in 
the correct technical form which editors require. 
Prompt service, and neat and accurate work guaran- 
teed. 25 cents per thousand words. Poetry 1 cent a 
line. Minor corrections free. Markets suggested. 


RUBY DENTON 


33214 Rennie Avenue Venice, California 


WRITERS: 
Send for Three Secrets of Salable Stories, includ. 
ing The Formula Graph, The Plot Outline Form, 
The Scene-Plan Form, The Short Story Recipe, 
and The Modern Market Chart—all for $1.00, post- 
paid. Helps you plot, slant and sell stories. New, 
modern, scientific. 
TRIPLE S PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 313, Glendale, California 


Therc's a WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 

Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 


aan, FRE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation send free book about the Creative 
Ability Developer. 


The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


THosE SECOND SALES 


HE reactions of a number of readers to the 

article, “References Required,” in the January 
issue, have been interesting. For example, this, 
from R. S. H., Virginia: 

“IT can’t understand why you should champion 
the cause of trade journals so strongly; advise 
the aspiring journalist not to sell an article but 
once to any magazine, and advise him to send 
along a reference. 

“If a trade magazine desires so much consider- 
ation from its contributors, why doesn’t it give 
the contributors some consideration? I have sold 
trade magazines exclusive stories and waited three 
months for pay. Several of the stories were done 
on assignment, too. A contributor has to go to 
some expense to cover stories. Does the trade 
journal take this into consideration? No! 

“I have been fool enough in the past to sell 
trade magazines exclusive stories, but never again. 
I'd sell a story to fifty magazines verbatim, if pos- 
sible, with a clear conscience. 

“T can assure you that if a trade magazine treats 
its contributors fairly, the contributors will treat 
it in the same way. I know of one magazine that 
pays its contributors an excellent rate, and I be- 
lieve it is treated squarely in return. I contribute 
to this magazine consistently, and I wouldn’t give 
them a dirty deal. But the half-cent-a-word mag- 
azines will be treated as they treat me. 

“IT trust you'll not repeat your statement in the 
January issue, and frighten some poor struggling 
brother out of a few dimes that rightfully he 
should have. You have a fairly good publication, 
but if you continue to publish such articles, your 
subscribers are going to blacklist you.” 

The article which R. S. H. criticized was writ- 
ten to assist writers, whose interests are the first 
concern of THE AuTHor & JourRNALIST. We agree 
with R. S. H. that publishing ethics are far from 
what they ought to be. Tue Autor & JouRNAL- 
Ist has begun a campaign, which will be reported 
on later, to improve conditions. 

The fact the department editor set out to em- 
phasize was the existence of “gyp” practices of 
writers. An unusual slant on such was a letter 
of inquiry, and subsequent events, received a few 
weeks ago from a New York editor. THe Av- 
THOR & JourNatist, he said, had been given as 
a reference by a writer submitting an exceptional 
manuscript. The name was new, and the editor 
thought it odd that so skillful a writer should be 
unknown to him. 

THe AvutHor & JourNALIst could only reply 
that the writer had contributed a brief article some 
six years before; nothing more was known of him. 

The New York magazine published the story 


only to find that it was almost an exact plagiar- 
ism of a story published in a competitive maga- 
zine a year or two before. 

Such occurrences as these put obstacles in the 
path to success of honest writers. It behooves the 
latter to keep their own methods above reproach, 
not alone for ethical, but for practical reasons. 

Second sales are creating many misunderstand- 
ings. The application of common sense to the in- 
dividual case is all that is required. Where there 
is no conflict in circulation, editors usually do not 
object to additional sales of material, reworked. 
It is a simple matter to reserve syndicate rights. 
The subject of second sales is worthy of closest 
regard: it will add to income; but—be careful! 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 


Chain Store Links is a new publication at 10 S. 
Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia. H. A. G. Erlich- 
man, secretary, Public Service Corporation, the 
publisher, writes, “We are in the market for arti- 
cles on the subject of training clerks for chain 
store organization. These articles, of course, 
should not be too technical and should be inter- 
esting in such a way that the clerks will be en- 
thused to read them, rather than to think of them 
as educational propositions.” 

Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning has been 
launched by Engineering Publications, Inc., 1900 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. All articles must be spe- 
cific and helpful, devoted to air conditioning for 
the home, shops, stores and smaller structures, 
and except in rare instances, should be written by 
engineers in the field. ‘“We try to avoid publish- 
ing articles which are purely descriptive in na- 
ture,” writes C. M. Burnam, Jr., associate editor. 

Beginning with the March issue, the Swimming 
Pool World made its appearance. This new pub- 
lication, with offices at 29-10 Northern Boulevard, 
Long Island City, New York, will cover the de- 
sign and construction of pools and their mainten- 
ance and operation. Charles W. Wood is pub- 
lisher and editor. 

A contributor writes: “Although listed as be- 
ing in the market for car sales stories and articles, 
Automobile Digest, 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cincin- 
nati, is only in the market for technical articles 
that are of interest to garagemen and mechanics.” 

The Dixie Dairy and Poultry Journal, 160 Sev- 
enth Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn., is reported not 
in the market for dairy articles, but purchasing 
some poultry items. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


OR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no ect 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is as 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best resu ts. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 
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The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? 


Foe more than twenty-five years we have been assisting 

writers to perfect and make salable their work. Hundreds 

of anes a letters in our files testify that our correspond- 

ents have “arrived. 

The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism and Advice 
Regarding Markets, are as follows: 

1,000 words or less ___$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words____-— $2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words___ 1.60 ,000 to 4,000 words.___-_ 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words______ $3.75 

Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and up to 10,000 words, 
50 cents additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 000 words, special rates on request. . 

Poetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. Special 
rate for 200 lines or more submitted at one time. 


TYPING—S50c a thousand words. With carbon copy, 75c. 
or rewriting if requested. 

30 or Writers. Catalogue on request. Corre- 
BF... invited. Revision of book manuscripts a specialty. 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


§ Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 
Typing; correction of minor errors; careful punctuation 

and paragraphing; one carbon. 50 cents per 1000 words. 
Poems, 1 cent a line. Grammatical revision of. prose, 50 
cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of eae for Suspense,” “Evolution of 


ete.) 
Racine, Wis. 


1711-A Spring Street 


PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
Dept. A, THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


Convert Unsold Manuscripts Into Cash 


Send me your rejects and I will tell you what is 
wrong with them and what to do to make them sal- 
able. $1 first 1000 words, 25¢ each additional 1000, in- 
cluding four or more possible markets. Honest, con- 
structive criticism. Full service for writers. Special 
consideration given beginners. 


DON H. WIMMER, Literary Critic 
1512 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


The Graduate Fictioneer 
By H. BEpDFORD-JONES 


A GREAT NAME in adventure fiction is H. Bedford-Jones. 
the far places of jungle and plain, mystery in throbbing New York, 
fascinating episodes in exotic Paris, and thousands of other tales have been 
fruits of his incredible genius. 
adventure magazine has had magic for sales. And in fiction of another 
type represented, by his D’Artagnan, he has had notable success. 


Romance in 


For years his name on the cover of an 


There is nothing hard and ascetic about literature as H. Bedford- 


H. Bedford-Jones 


Jones has practiced it, but a robust and inexhaustible joy. 


In “The Graduate Fictioneer,’ Bedford-Jones reviews his exciting years, and imparts his 
creative philosophy, and his inconventional and surprising writing principles and methods. 


He sends the sacred cows of literature in stampede with the first blast of his trumpet, the 
while he summons to his congenial presence the hosts of writers who have within their souls 
the spirit of adventure and the story-telling urge. 

The chapter titles suggest the scope of this new book, just published by The Author & 
Journalist— 


the Business 


Debunking the Fiction Business. 
Some Reflections On the Editor. 
The Eternal Grind. 

The Detective Story Formula. 
The Adventure Story. 


Bound in attractive cloth, the; price of “The Graduate Fictioneer” is $1.50. 


Building a Career. 

Of Making Books. 

Fan Mail. 

Tools of the Trade. 

The Turning Point. 


It will be 


sent to you by return mail on receipt of price, plus ten cents for postage. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK DEPARTMENT 


1839 CHAMPA STREET 


DENVER, COLORADO 


= 
L Getting «Going. Vi, xI. 
II. The Changing Market. VIE. XII. 
Ill. The Writing State of Mind. VIII. XIil. 
IV. Some Technical Stuff. IX. XIV. 
4 
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NOTE THESE PRICES FOR QUALITY 


MATERIALS 


WE SUPPLY MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND 
WRITERS REGULARLY. LET US ADD YOU TO 
OUR LIST. 

Use the “Freese Line” and you will always use it. Our 
envelopes are made special for us by the largest envelope 
factory in the world, and made according to our specifi- 
cations. This demand requires that we buy in enormous 
quantities, but by so doing, we buy at rock-bottom prices, 
and pass the saving on to you. 

How Do You Mail? 

If flat, use our 9x12 and 934x124. If you fold once, use 
our 6x9 and 614x914. If you fold twice, use the No. 10 
and 11 size. We carry these in three weights: Heavy, 
Medium and Light weights. 

and 9x12—Heavy 32-lb. Weight, Well Gummed 
Flaps— 


25 of each size, Glazed Kraft $1.25 
50 each size, Glazed Kraft 2.40 
25 each, in medium, 24-lb. weight, Glazed Kraft............ 1.00 
50 each, in medium, 24-lb. weight, Glazed Kraft... 1.90 
25 each, in light, 20-lb. weight, Glazed Kraft... 90 
50 each, in light, 20-lb. weight, Glazed Kraft...-........ 1.70 
6x9 and 944x942, Glazed Kraft, Gummed Flaps 
50 each size, 24-lb. weight —..... 
No. 10’s and 11’s, Large Flaps— 

50 each, 28-lb. weight 1.15 
50 each, 24-lb. weight 1.00 


Manuscript Paper, Second Sheets, Chip Board, Carbon 
and Ribbons 
We handle only high grade paper and our prices are 
right. Atlantic Bond, used by all writers, nothing better 
on the market for the money. Plain, Ripple and Cold 
Press Finish. 


500 sheets, boxed, 8%4x11, 20-lb, Plain $1.50 
500 sheets, boxed, 82x11, 16-Ib., Plain 0200000 1.30 
500 sheets, boxed, 84x11, 20-lb., Ripple 1.90 
Our Leader, a Cheaper Sheet, But Good Quality 

500 sheets, 814x111, 20-lb., Plain $1.20 
500 sheets, 8%x11, Plain 1.00 


Chip Board, 25 sheets, 8%x11, 40c; Carbon Paper, high 
grade, 25 sheets, 60c; Ribbons, ‘“‘Heavy Duty,” 75¢ each, 
three for $1.80. 

NOTE: We pay postage anywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Customers west of Rocky Mountains or for- 
eign, must add 10% extra to these prices. 

We carry a full line of writers’ supplies. Send for our 
latest 64-page catalogue of supplies and books; it’s FREE 
and lists everything for the writer. 

If you are a large user, public stenographer or typist, 
or wish prices on quantity orders for clubs or organiza- 
tions, send for our wholesale price list, issued only for 


quantity buyers. 
A. D. FREESE & SON, _ Upland, Ind. 


Wholesale and Retail Stationers 


Thar’s Gold In Them’ar Contests! 


Get this NEW BOOK and learn how to “cop” the prizes. 
“PRIZE CONTESTS FROM THE INSIDE” 


The book everybody’s 
buying. 


A. Demott Freese, Editor. 


200 copies of this book 
were sold before it was 
printed. If you have never 
tried the contests you are 
missing a rich field of op- 
portunity. “Everybody’s 
Doing Them.” Millions 
in cash are being given 
away. Get your share. 
This book reveals the in- 
side secrets on how to win. 
No other book like it ever 
printed. Eighteen meaty 
chapters, eighty pages, 
nicely bound. Recommend- 
ed by all Contest Maga- 
zines and pronounced by 
leading authorities as invaluable to writers and contest 
“fans.” Get your copy NOW. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00 postpaid, cloth, $1.25. 


A. D. Freese & Son, Publishers, Upland, Indiana. 


The Author & Journalist 


Mechanical Package Magazine, 529 S. Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, pays 2 to 15 cents a word, de- 
pending upon the idea, for articles of the “How- 
to-Build” type, stories of own work-shop experi- 
ences, boat and airplane designs, etc. Payment is 
made on acceptance, always within ten days, ac- 
cording to Weston Farmer, editor. 


The Voluntary Chain, 114 E. Thirty-second 
Street, New York, a monthly going to the editors 
of voluntary organizations, uses articles from a 
thousand to two thousand words in length, paying 
1 cent a word on publication, and $2 for photo- 
graphs. At the present time, most material is be- 
ing obtained direct, but the editor would welcome 
queries from competent writers who can secure 
interviews with heads of voluntary chains. 

National Safety News, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, C. T. Fish, editor, reports an overstocked 
condition of its manuscript files. This publication 
is an Association magazine, distributed only to 
members. 

James P. Dobyns, editor, Outdoor Advertising 
Association News, 165 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
states that the policy of the Association (The Out- 
door Advertising Association of America) is one 
of not purchasing stories, inasmuch as the industry 
is so decidedly technical that material from writ- 
ers outside the industry is of very little use. “All 
our material is secured from persons within the 
industry, and prepared by our own editorial staff.” 

“We will consider articles which deal with the 
relation between salesmen and purchasers only. 
Prefer interview articles,” writes J. G. Daly, edi- 
tor of The Sample Case, 632 North Park Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Payment is made on publication 
at 1 cent a word. Preferred length of manuscripts 
is 1000 words, and the editor would prefer that 
writers query before going ahead with articles. 

Very little free lance material is purchased by 
Display World, 1209-11 Sycamore Street, Cincin- 
nati, according to Jack T. Chord, managing editor, 
For the occasional article bought (usually fol- 
lowing query and assignment) 3% cent a word is 
paid on publication, and a dollar apiece for photo- 
graphs, preferably 8-inch by 10-inch. 

For the time being, practically all of the mate- 
rial for American Haberdasher, 1225 Broadway, 
New York, is being prepared by the editorial 
staff, according to Richard Boehm, editor. 

American Builder & Building Age, 105 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, offers $2 each for any 
ideas it can use pertaining to building—anything 
the writer may have seen or used personally or that 
others have found beneficial. Items of 200 to 300 
words get the preference None returned. 


L. K. Weber, editor of Popular Mechanics, 
writes that the magazine is spending more money 
than ever for material. It pays $5 and up for 
good pictures, promptly on acceptance. Payment 
ranges as high as $100 for cover photos. 

Dave Livingston, managing editor, Building Ma- 
terial Digest, Palmolive Building, Chicago, an- 
nounces, “We developed a system of gathering the 
type of material we wanted before we started our 
magazine, and it is now beginning to function bet- 
ter than we expected. Consequently, we are not, 
at present, purchasing any editorial material.” 


= 
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This amazing discovery is the new tool 


FOR WRITERS 


IDEA AND WORD CHART 


It is the greatest literary invention since the 


i FLASHING HARTRAMPFS ,. VOCABULARIES BRAINY alphabet—vastly superior to any thesaurus. Chas. 
} RESPLENDANT Foons aon caring i. as a Mazda lamp is ahead of a tallowdip. 

child can turn from the index to words that grip 
SPARKLING LEARN and hold the interest. The Chart guides thought 
DAZZLING/eracrance SLITERATE unerringly and shows 

“PROFOUND 


SCHOLARLY 


scHoLs WHAT TO WRITE 


‘tveg . For instance—you look at the sun and have 

Ove Y the thought dazzling but cannot think of the 
word. Simply turn to “bright” or “light” in 
Hartrampf’s and you find dazzling and 150 other 
words ready to express the exact shade of bril- 
liance required. The specimen below contains 
words that depict beauty—as beauty in women, 
in gowns, in gems, or beauty in anything. The 
arrangement is perfect. The words stand in col- 


\\ HEARING 
(10 


OPENINGS 


ASCENT 
DESCENT 22 
CONVEYANCE 268 


PROMIBITION 
wateco ‘4 umns, like men at attention awaiting your com- 
oerense mand. Nothing makes words so fascinating as 
| HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES. It facilitates 
— and lure into your stories, your articles, your ads, 
your themes, your briefs and your talks. 
QUANTITY sare 46" 


f wt 
Jo PARTNER 1464 


IGNORANT onsramey way 
ILLITERATE y 

UNEDUCATED 

UNINFORMED}: 


EMINENT USERS 


Even the colossi in Literature feel lost without 
E ‘rederic almer had won popularity long ore 
UNLEARNED he bought ‘“Hartrampf’s Vocabularies.” But on . 
, oe SUPERB that occasion he found a tool so useful that he 
~ - SUPERIOR carried it about in his brief case. One day this 
SUPREME was stolen and Mr Palmer wrote us as follows: 

“I have been using your ‘Vocabularies’ and found 
this book superior to any other book of the kind 
that I have ever had. But now it has been stolen 
with my brief case which I left, for an unguarded 


sa JEXCELLENT 
WATCHLESS 


UNEQUALED 


The Chart That Reveals 


WRITING MAGIC 


For instance—the section ODOR imparts the genius for 
cleverly describing the breath of fragrance. The secret of 
swaying an audience, or readers, with words that have 


other case in point is that of the glorified Dorothy 


moment, on a chair in the public library. Please 
send me another copy at once because I need it 
for writing a series of articles to order.” An- 


Canfield Fisher. She lost her copy from a steam- 


er’s deck and ordered another. These and scores : 
of similar cases make it certain that ‘“(Hartrampf’s _ 
H t f’s Vocabularies Vocabuiaries” is indispensable when the utmost 

ar ramp command of the reader’s interest is desired. Rex 
Beach, Rupert Hughes, Cecil de Mille and thou- 
; Full Size 6x9—Large Type sands of other celebrities have bought this book. 
i It is of such remarkable character that it is often 
used for presentation to friends, to relatives and 
to the boy or girl at school. It makes an un- 


nower, sparkle, and charm, is made delightfully clear in 


—COMELINESS—ORA' -—s00 ASSOCIATIVE forgettable gift—a constant reminder of your 
160A Excell 408 thoughtfulness. There is nothing finer for a 
vs. Shab 109C Or i ni birthday or Christmas present than a copy of 
7 This supreme achievement is acclaimed in the 
great umiversities on both hemispheres. Its 
VERBS ADJECTIVES (Continued) ADJECTIVES (Continued) superlative excellence is unchallenged. But we 
i (See Ornamentation 107A) Ing, f: i peerless. want you to judge it for yourself and to learn 


exceeding, excellent. 
ADJECTIVES excellent, consummate, 


admirable, attractive. exquisite, delicate, 
adorable, worthy of worship, air, handsome, 
admiration, etc. fascinating, captivating. = 
adorned, ornate. fashionable, alamode. — 4 
felicitous, delight. 


that it is what you have been needing and want- 
ing all of your life. It will be sent on approval to 
any responsible person. This ad will not appear 
again. Use coupon now. 


10 DAY APPROVAL COUPON 


pellucid, beautifully clear. 
picturesque, beagtiful. 


beautiful. 
ease, eens te Hartrampf Co., Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
low relief. Please send delivery_prepaid. Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
attractive, alluring. faries, 548 pages 6x9. Full Lintex, beautifully stam 
august, grand. in gold, price $5.00, on ten days (10) payment. If I 


Attle, classic, elegant. 
beautiful, charming. 
beauteous, beautiful, 
becoming, seemly. 
beaming, bright. 
bewitching, charming: 
bonny, handsome. 
bright, gorgeous. 
brilliant, gorgeous, 
buxom,.,comely. 
ealisthenie, adorned with 
beauty and strength. 


am Cerone. satisfied with it, I will remit promptly, 
otherwise | will return the book within 10 days. : 


( ) I enclose $5.00 with return privilege. 


| (Please send check with orders from beyond the 
admirable. States) -&J. 
Ing, fascinating. | 


chic, elegantly dressed. 


quaLlly “op 
NFLUENCE 1396 AS 73 
snowing \ em / 
PrcTURES 1008 » 
= ASSA 3 
SAGI 
peerless, ‘matchless, 
tive. 
‘aesthetic, artistically fine, 
oo mr pul” 
finish yCAP 
gay, 
gentee 
glitte 
gloriou 
glowing. 
goodly, 
| gorgeous 
graceful, 
gracious, 
immaculate; 
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WE OFFER YOU THE 


LITERARY MARKET 


The difference between a rejection 
slip and an editor’s check often is 

tories, so slight as to escape every un- 
aided effort of the author. Com- 
serials— we need petent advice—a suggestion as to 
material for imme- plot sequence, situation develop- 


SEND US 


diate editorial re- ment, setting, locale, characteriza- 
quirements. tion, market he 
all that is needed to a story 

OUR RATE immediately salable. 


For considering 
scripts, including an 
annotated critical 
analysis,specific sug- 
gestions for revision, 
marketing and mar- 
ket information, is 
50 cents a thousand 
words—$1_ minimum 
for any MS. Book 
length material is 
handled ata very low 
rate and the fee re- 
funded on sale. Our 
commission is 10% 
on all sales. 


We Criticise! We Suggest! We Sell! 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


At the Hub of the Literary Market 
242 E. 15th St. New York City 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR 
OTHERS—WE CAN DO 
FOR YOU! 


Try us! Hundreds of professional 
writers and beginners are using 
our expert service to increase their 
sales and to start selling. Send us 
your manuscripts. We KNOW we 
can assist you—not only on one 
story, but in all your future work. 


@ ACCEPTANCE INSURANCE ® 


The business of writing calls for highly technical as 
well as creative skill. That’s why, very often, tomor- 
row’s masterpiece is a commercial flop today. 


But you needn’t be handicapped. If you're striking at 
trade papers, serious essays, feature articles or juvenile 
and humor stories, a consistent writer, familiar with 
the myriad details of editorial requirements, now offers 
you this unique personal service: 

RECONSTRUCTING FAULTY MSS. Covers criticism, 
collaboration and retyping. Finished product shows how 
your ‘script should read—can then be submitted directly 
$3 per 1000 words 


CRITICISM, includi arket suggestions 
seen = $1 per 1000 words 


EDITING and TYPING. Material is checked for ‘‘un- 
conscious errors’’ by competent readers before going 
to neat typist for final draft_______65c per 1000 words* 


50c per 1000 words* 
*10% discount on typed stuff sent us. 
(Thoroly proof-read—Carbon—Mailed (anywhere) flat.) 
DIXON & TAYLOR, Dept. AJ, Box 1788, Chicago, Ill. 
Experience and ability cannot be imitated. 


250 STORIES SOLD! 

Beginners unable to break in and wondering what’s 
wrong with their stories will profit by letting me point 
out flaws, and suggest revision and markets for rejected 
Western, sea, murder, sports, love, confession, juvenile 
and sex tales. I have sold to all popular markets and 
can help you do what I do for myself—SELL! Rates: 
$3 up to 4,000 words; 50c per M over. 


Box 252 ERNIE PHILLIPS Alpine, Texas 


@ BEAUTIFULLY SET-UP MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed like engraving on bond paper with pure silk 
ribbon. Wide and varied experience. 50 cents per 
thousand words, including one carbon. Discount 
on books. TAbor 3011 
@ EDNA STEWART, Public Stenographer 
Brown Palace Hotel Denver, Colorado 


The Author & Journalist 


Granite, Marble and Bronze, 475 Main Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., is not interested in the use of 
granite, marble or bronze in building construction, 
but only in its use in cemeteries, private and pub- 
lic memorials. Miss Catherine Coyne is editor. 


It has been reported that Aero Mechanics, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, Zeh Bouck, editor, re- 
fuses to return material or to answer letters of 
inquiry. 

Music Merchants News, Box 310, Springfield, 
Ohio, Edgar C. Hanford, editor, a monthly and 
official publication of the Music Merchants Asso- 
ciation of Ohio, wants concisely written articles 
about music merchants who have increased their 
volume of business during this depression period. 
“There are many such dealers,” writes Mr. Han- 
ford, and our readers want to know how they are 
doing it. Photos desired. We report promptly 
and pay from one to two cents a word on accept- 
ance and $2 each for photos used. Submit facts 
in brief outline for approval before writing story.” 

The American Architect, Fifty-seventh Street 
and Eighth Avenue, New York, is reported to be 
in the market for articles from architects on busi- 
ness getting methods. The preferred length is 
1500 words and payment is $75 per article. For 
its “Helps” department, the magazine also pays 
$10 each for ideas from architects, accompanied by 
sketches, if needed. 

Complaint has been received of payment poli- 
cies of Midwest Baker, Morey Building, Denver, 
Colo., and the publication has not made the as- 
surances requested by THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
which seemed reasonable in the matter. 


The Mentholatum Company, Wichita, Kans., 
publishers of Menthology, a house organ, pays $5 
for each acceptable short letter or sales sugges- 
tion. None returned. 

Hobbies, issued by the Lightner Publishing Cor- 
poration, 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, in- 
forms a contributor that it buys no outside ma- 
terial. 

The Building Material Merchant, 139 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago, has been purchased by and com- 
bined with Building Supply News, 59 E. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. 

With the February issue, Drug Markets, 101 W. 
Thirty-first Street, New York, became the Drug 
and Cosmetic Industry. A bi-monthly Packaging 
Section has been added. 

Meat Merchandising, 101 S. Ninth Street, St. 
Louis, is out of the market for material of any 
kind for the next six months. 

The Window Shade and Drapery Journal, 22 E. 
Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has temporarily 
suspended publication, and, until such time as no- 
tice appears of its re-issuance, will not be in the 
market for manuscripts or material of any sort. 

American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, has purchased National Lumberman, New 
York. A. L. Ford continues as editor of the com- 
bined publications. 

Mortuary Management is now located at 500 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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ED BODIN Sells - 
By Personal Contact 


Mr. Bodin talks face to face with editors—and every 
day at least one of Bodin’s clients records a sale. 


No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive and personal con- 
tact salesman, eleven years with the publishers of 
Collier’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
panion and Country Home— 

Send $1.00 for Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitles you to personal sales 
effort. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, it will be 
returned with comments of two editors who read for 
Mr. Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not 
promise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
London Terrace 405 W. 23rd St., New York City 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for Ali Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many = 
ers live away from New York, and since by 
seems me t such a in once a 
month is like hand- te 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


First manuscript submitted for letter-perfect typing 
brings you free cedar or oak filing cabinet, and com- 
plete card index record for MSS. Carbon, extra first 
and last pages, and minor corrections, 40c per thou- 
sand. Verse ic per line. Market suggestions if de- 


sired. 
OSCAR OPSAHL 
830 Simpson Avenue St. Paul, Minnesota 


M. PIETSCH 
t Typing Service 
1527 South Main st. Bloomington, Illinois 


Highest quality typing, by professional typist with 
journalistic training forty cents per thousand words. 
Rates on Corrections at no extra charge. 
Three likely markets upon request. Send your hand- 
written or typed copy now and be convinced of my 


superior service. 
25 VISION, largest and most quoted 

poetry monthly. Learn why Crazy 
Quilt, a regular feature, is indispensable. .. . 
Send us your book MSS. of verse. We have 
published Clement Wood, Mary Carolyn Davies, 
and scores of other poets. Henry Harrison, Pub- 
lisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. Y. C. 


brings you a sample copy of POETRY 
WORLD AND CONTEMPORARY 


PLAYS, NOVELS and STORIES WANTED 
and marketed. Fifteen years editor and pub- 
lisher of Motion Picture Magazine and six 
others. Usual reading fee charged except to 
known authors. 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 
6068 Selma Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


Free : 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. A J X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts 
write for a free copy of 


SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s ar limelight songwriters of- 
fers you an outstanding bona fide proposition. ay | 
is believing. Four of Sis songs alone over 
HALF MILLION =, records besides sheet 
music, etc. Be convinced now! 

RAY HIBBELER, D187X, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CONSCIOUS 
SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 
An the 
Essential 


Knowledge 


of a Score of 
Books on 


Story Writings 


Now to be had in 
ONE SMALL VOLUME 


Conscious Short- 
Story Technique 


By David Raffelock 


In this meaty, stimulating book is 
information every writer should 
have. It is written in a vigorous, 
direct and entertaining manner so 
that its message is easy to under- 
stand and apply. Nine pithy chap- 
ters make plot, viewpoint, motiv- 
ation and other important subjects 
entirely clear. Written by an 
acknowledged master of 
fictional technique 


Only ONE DOLLAR 
Plus 10 Cents Postage 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


STORY OF 
A 
$400 SALE 


. 29, 1932. 


Mr. Harry Adler, 
Associate Editor, 
The Author & Journalist, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Dear Mr. Adler: 


Your congratulations upon the 
sale of MURDER IN THE 
GRAVE, my mystery novel- 
ette, to Detective Story Maga- 
zine, are accepted with eager 
thanks, but I must point out 
that you—Harry Adler—are re- 
sponsible in a large measure for 
that success. 

I came to you less than a 
year ago with stories which 
lacked the originality and fire 
for salability. To- 
day ae a check for four 
dollars for the story, 
less than three weeks after I 
sent the final draft. 


Your practical suggestions for 
plot improvement, backed by 
your own experience as one of 
Colorado’s successful writers, 
are not only easily grasped but 
effective once they are used. 
Your letters are invariably writ- 
ten in a friendly, helpful tone 
and they are a constant source 
of inspiration to the beginning 
writer. 

It seems to me that it is suf- 
ficient commentary on my faith 
in 24 and your colleagues at 
the A. & J. when I say that I 
expect. to continue my associa- 
tion with you in order that I 
may have your help and guid- 
ance across that yawning morass 
H. Bedford-Jones warns us little 
boys about—the inevitable slump 
which follows first sales. 


Yours respectfully, 
ROY A. WILLIAMS. 


Lets Over 


Your Problems 


PRINTED announcement must be general, be- 

cause many thousands will read it, but a writer’s 

problems are individual, as are his experiences, 
educational background, capacities, opportunities, ambi- 
tions. Tur AvutHor & Journauist critics like writers 
to give information freely concerning themselves when 
submitting manuscripts for study and aid. The mem- 
bers of the A. & J. staff want to get acquainted with 
you. ‘They realize that literary success is often found 
in favorable combinations of personality, experience and 
environment; and that personal facts assist the critic 
in his efforts to give helpful criticisms. 

Difficulties, handicaps which beset the client, do not 
frighten AurHor & Journa.ist critics. These are inci- 
dents only in the typical successful writing career. They 
are to be expected—and, somehow, overcome. THE 
AvutHuor & Journauist staff will help you to overcome 
them. 

No matter in what literary field you are interested, 
consult THe AutHor & Journa.isr staff. Whether that 
unsalable manuscript is concerned with life in Wyoming, 
Waikiki, or Westchester, if it lacks something that the 
editors require, as proved by rejection, A. & J. critics 
will help you to find what is wrong and to overcome it. 

The scale of fees follows— 


RATE SCHEDULE 

For each prose manuscript of— 
1,000 words ~—.....$2.00 5,000 to 
1,000 to 2,000... 2.50 6,000 to 7,000... 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000... 3.00 
3.608 to 350 
4,000 to 5,000... 4.00 
Each additional thousand words above 10,000... «.40 

OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


Literary revision with typing, per M words.____..$2.00 


Letter perfect typing, prose, per M 75 
Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less.___ 1.00 

Additional lines, each -05 
Play criticism: For each act 5.00 


All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


GREATEST VALUE IN LITERARY 
CRITICISM—A. & J. SERVICE 


Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
L desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my 


manuscript entitled ... 


which I send herewith . It contains 


words, and I enclose to cover, in 
accordance with your regular scale of fees. I also enclose return 
postage. If this is a fiction manuscript, I understand I am to 
— the free PROGRESS CHART Fy A. & J. Story Sales 
ystem. 


Name 
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